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“THE LADY WITH THE MUFF.” FROM THE PAINTING BY VIGEE LEBRUN. IN THE LOUVRE. 


MADAME ELIZABETH VIGEE LEBRUN, LEFT AN ORPHAN AT TWELVE, PAINTED EXCELLENT PORTRAITS AT FIFTEEN, AT TWENTY-EIGHT SHE WAS ELECTED A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, SHE MARRIED JEAN 
BAPTISTE LEBRUN, A PAINTER AND WEALTHY PICTURE-DEALER , BUT HE WAS A DISSOLUTE FELLOW, AND SHE LEFT HIM, TAKING WITH HER HER DAUGHTER, WHOSE PORTRAIT (IN WHICH THE MOTHER IS SEEN 
PRESSING HER TO HER BOSOM) IS FAMILIAR TO ALL. MADAME VIGRE LEBRUN WAS A SUCCESSFUL PORTRAIT PAINTER, BUT NOT A GREAT ARTIST, JUST NOW HER PICTURES ARE AGAIN IN DEMAND, 
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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


NE can but note with ap- 
prehension the increasing 
fashion in this country of 
entrusting to picture frame- 
makers, and to persons 
sometimes with even less 
knowledge of art, valuable 
paintings to be cleaning or 
“restored.” It is well 
known in the picture trade 
that, owing to this seeming- 
ly reckless indifference on the part of owners, it is 
rarely possible to send back the pictures to Europe 
with any reasonable hope of getting fair prices for 
them. They usually bear traces of their American own- 
ership, and this promptly sends them down in the 
estimation of the dealers of London and Paris. From 
a money point of view, a painting is almost sure to 
suffer at the hands of an incompetent cleaner. To 
the inexperienced owner it may look greatly improved 
after the dirt and varnish have been taken off; but it 
rarely happens that in their removal some of the pre- 
cious glazes—i. e., the thin overpaintings in transparent 
colors, found on most of the old paintings—have not also 
been carried away. The unsophisticated patron of 
art may never know how his treasure has suffered ; 
but the connoisseur sees it at a glance. Such damaged 
pictures are constantly coming into the possession of 
the dealers, some of whom have been known to cover up 
the defects with a coat of yellowish varnish, and then 
brag of the “ fine golden tone.” 

* * * 

IT ought not to be a surprising thing that a great city 
like New York should decline gifts of sculpture and 
painting which fall below a certain high standard of excel- 
lence; but, judging from some newspaper talk, one would 
imagine that we had covered ourselves with glory be- 
cause of the action of the city authorities in refusing 
Ernst Herter’s Lorelei Fountain in honor of the poet 
Heine, and of the adverse decision of the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in regard to the acceptance 
of the collection of queer old paintings bequeathed to it 
by the late James Renwick. The Heine monument was 
rejected in Germany successively by the towns of Diis- 
seldorf and Mayence for no other reason than that some 
of the foolish citizens did not wish to honor one who was 
by birth a Jew—as if, forsooth, they, in common with the 
rest of Christendom, do not perpetually seek to honor a 
Jew—and undue use of the fact seems to have been 
made by the gentlemen who generously wished to 
present the monument to New York. Acting on the 
advice of the National Sculpture Society, the offer was 
declined—it should be hardly necessary to say, solely on 
artistic grounds. As to the Renwick pictures, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum already has so many queer “ old 
masters” that it was unnecessary for it to acquire any 
more merely for the purposes of comparison with the good 
ones—the only useful purpose to which most of the Ren- 
wick treasures could have been put. 

* * * 

Ir is with much pleasure that I am able to announce 
that that admirable painter and illustrator, Mr. Albert 
Lynch, will arrive in New York almost simultaneously 
with the publication of the next issue of this maga- 





zine. He comes to this country under the auspices of 
Messrs. Boussod Valadon & Co. 
* * 
* 


Du MAURIER is credited by The Bookman with hav- 
ing made the drawing for the label of a well-known 
brand of mineral water. This would be much to his 
credit if the design were good; but, unfortunately, 
the attempt it very weak—an opportunity slighted. 
Perhaps no more favorable medium for the dissemina- 
tion of correct principles in decorative design, carried 
out on a small scale, could be found than in labels of 
bottles destined for general table circulation. There is 
no brand of beer, wine, or spirits, or even of the homely 
sarsaparilla or the innocuous ginger ale, that might not 
be made to do zsthetic missionary work. Now that the 
high art (!) poster has nearly run its course, is it not 
time for manufacturers of beer and soda water, per- 
fumes and patent medicines, to invoke the sacred name 
of art for the advancement of their own material inter- 
ests? Incidently, they might do much to improve the 


public taste if they would create a demand for labels for 
their wares which should be at once artistic as to color 
and design. Mr. Louis J. Rhead and Mr. Will H. 
Bradley, surely here is your chance! 
ee * 
* 

THE average American buyer has peculiarities by 
which the picture dealer is not slow to profit. For in- 
stance, he will rather have one of the new flashy gilt 
“composition” frames than the old carved (but perhaps 
discolored) one in which an old-time English painting 
is sometimes imported. Of course, the original frame 
would naturally be preferred by a buyer of better taste, 
because ‘it will be in keeping with the picture itself. 
The garish effect of new gilding against an old canvas 
should be obvious to any one who is able to own a fine 
painting ; but it is curious how insistent the average 
buyer will be about the style of the brand new frame 
that is to be included in the purchase of his old picture. 
It is the familiar cry of “new lamps for old,” and the 
dealer has the best of the bargain. He sends back the 
old frames to Europe, where the demand for them is 
much greater than the supply. 


* * 
* 


THE taste for glass over oil paintings is another Amer- 
ican peculiarity, in imitation apparently of the practice 
in England, where, however, it is not so much a matter 
of preference as necessity; for the dampness of the 
climate seriously affects the condition of a fine painting 
not so protected. In such manufacturing cities as 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, it is doubtless well to glaze pic- 
tures; but in most American cities the precaution is 
wholly unnecessary. Buying a picture under glass is 
like buying it with an extra coat of varnish over it: it 
may gloss over some imperfection which otherwise 
would readily be detected. The only oil paintings that 
I have ever thought improved when seen under glass 
are those of the “impressionist” kind: this glazing does 
more to bring them into harmony with pictures of other 
schools than would be thought possible by those who 
had never tried the experiment. 


. * 
* 


IN France, oil paintings are not put under glass ex- 
cept for the American market ; but in the case of “im- 
pressionist” pictures, it would be interesting to learn that 
the device had been introduced there. I did find at a 
dealer’s in Paris last summer a very fine Hobbema un- 
der glass; but it had come out of an English collection, 
and evidently had been framed with the view to its 
setting never being disturbed. As a result of my curi- 
osity, however, it was to be otherwise. The picture, 
seemed to me unduly darkened, and at my request the 
glass was removed. The transformation was amazing. 
It was as if one stood before a different picture ; now, for 
the first time, some of the most subtle passages of the 
painting were revealed in their full beauty, and the whole 
landscape seemed to be several tones lighter than before, 
The salesman recognized this fact at once, and declared 
that the removal of the glass undoubtedly had enhanced 
the market value of the picture. 

* * 

IT is not every one who can send his wife a painting 
by Gainsborough as a Christmas present. Mrs. George 
Gould is the fortunate recipient of such a gift, and there 
are two notable points about it which make it particu- 
larly precious asa work of art: it is the only miniature 
(so far as I know) ever painted by that great artist, and 
the subject is an admirable reproduction by his own hand 
(6 x § inches) of the famous portrait of Lady Mul- 
grave, for which Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt paid $55,000, 
at the Price sale at Christie’s, last summer. 


*  * 
* 


THE Art Association of Montreal has just held its 
eighteenth annual loan exhibition of paintings, and it is 
easy to see by a glance at the catalogue that it was no or- 
dinary affair. One finds Franz Hals represented by a 
particularly strong and broadly painted “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” owned by Mr. James Ross; another por- 
trait, lent by Mr. C. G. Hope; and the important 
“Dutch Family,” consisting of a man, his wife, and their 
two little girls, all naively posed in the open air, with the 
family chateau for a background, owned by Mr. R. B. 
Angus: this brought 30,500 frs. ($6100) at the Secrétan 
sale. A Troyon, “La Mare,” lent by Mr. Ross, also 
figures in the catalogue as “ from the Secrétan collec- 
tion ;” but there seems to be a mistake on this point. 
The Hon. G. A. Drummond lent Troyon’s “ Summer 
Storm,” a large and powerful landscape (about six feet 
long), very like Constable in his grandest mood; 
strange to say, there is hardly a suggestion of animal 


life in the picture. By Constable himself I note that 
there was a “ Dedham Vale,” lent by Mr. E. Holton. 
The title inevitably calls to mind Sir John McNeill’s 
famous picture of that name and also the copy (or rep- 
lica) for which Mr. Gooden received £8000 from Lord 
Burton, and which he subsequently had to return to his 
lordship, and one would like to be able to place Mr. 
Holton’s painting. But the sizes and particulars con- 
cerning the pictures are not given in the catalogue, and 
this generally renders identification difficult. Mr. Hope 
sent a “Head of a Young Girl,” by Velasquez ; there 
were admirable Dutch pictures, both old and new; sev- 
eral masterpieces of the Barbizon School, and Sir Wil- 
liam C. Van Horne, K.C.M.G., Mr. W. J. Learmont, 
Mr. David Morrice, Dr. W. G. Gardner, and Dr. A. A. 
Browne contributed examples of “ Old’ Crome, Con- 
stable, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Romney. George 


Inness and Albert P. Ryder were the only Americans. 


a * 
* 


IT has often been remarked in these columns how 
little prudence—or even common sense—is shown by 
the average bank when the question comes up of taking 
alleged works of art as collateral security. Under the 
head-line, “ Pictures that cost $20,000 go for $406, ’’The 
New York Sun summarizes the fate of “ twenty-five 
paintings, oil and water-colors, that were part of the 
assets of the defunct Harlem River Bank. Two land- 
scapes signed ‘Jules Dupré’ went for $28 and $21, 
while three ‘ Victor Duprés’ brought $25, $18 and $7. 
Two landscapes signed ‘ Daurbigny’ (sic) sold for $17 
and $7. Most of the other works brought less than the 
prices of the frames.” The auctioneer, we read, “ did 
not guarantee the genuineness of the so-called works of 
art.” No doubt he was right. If the receiver had be- 
lieved them to be genuine, he would not have sent them 
to a “down-town” auction room. 


* * 
* 


THE portrait of Angelica Kauffmann attributed to 
Richard Wilson, to which I referred when it was on exhi- 
bition in Paris at the Durand-Ruel galleries last summer, 
is now to be seen at the New York galleries of the 
same dealer. It is not a bad picture, but it will be 
found interesting rather from the historical than the 
artistic point of view. Did Wilson paint it, and if so 
At best, he was reputed an indifferent figure 
painter, and, perhaps, this is not too good to be his 
work. But according to Redgrave—an excellent author- 
ity—after meeting Zuccarelli in Venice in 1750, Wilson 
was so satisfied that his talent lay in landscape painting 
that “he quitted his pursuit of portrait painting at once 
and forever.” When he reached this determination, 
Angelica was only nine years old. This picture repre- 
sents her as a woman of about thirty. There is no 
reason to suppose that she ever met Wilson, much less 
that she became intimate enough to sit to him for her 
portrait. Miss Gerard, in her detailed biography of 
Angelica Kauffmann, tells us of the miniature by John 
Smart, the portrait of her by Zucchi, of one by a 
young fellow named Banks, and that Nathaniel Dance, 
who at one time was madly in love with her, painted her 
several times, as did Sir Joshua Reynolds also. But evi- 
dently Miss Gerard never heard of any picture of her by 
Richard Wilson. Of course, Angelica might have met 
him ; for they were both members of the Royal Acad- 
emy. But it is improbable that either she or her 
friend, Mary Moser, who enjoyed the same distinction, 
ever attended the meetings of that august body. The 
two ladies were included among the original academi- 
cians, through the influence of Sir Joshua, but the step 
met with strong disapprobation on the part of most of 
the other members. That the honor was considered 
merely a nominal one would appear from the omission 
of both ladies from Zoffany’s picture of the  origi- 
nal members of the Royal Academy. They are repre- 
sented in it only by their portraits, hung on the wall, 
which would seem to tell them, in language not likely 
to be misunderstood, that their living presence might 
be dispensed with. So, it is not likely that Angelica 
and Wilson met at the old Christie rooms. However this 
may be, the problem of the origin of the portrait at 
Durand-Ruel’s is not yet solved to my satisfaction. At 
the present writing, it seems to me that the picture, 
being a somewhat weak imitation of the style of Sir 
Joshua, might easily be the work of Nathaniel Dance. 


+ as 
* 


THE letter of Mr. Arthur Pennington, to The Catholic 
Review, warning American collectors against buying 
any of the Twelfth Century miniatures recently stolen 
from manuscripts in The Vatican Library, may not be as 
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superfluous as some of the newspapers seem to think. 
It is not easy to understand by what process of reason- 
ing the participation in a theft from a public institution 
can be regarded in less criminal a light than one from 
a private person. But, apparently, such a distinction 
does exist in the minds of some who might otherwise 
pass for honest men. It is by no means uncommon for 
a dragoman to offer to sell to a tourist the sculptured frag- 
ment of an ancient tomb or a rare faience tile torn from 
the wall or floor of an ancient mosque, and it is not 
uncommon for the tourist to accept th: offer. The 
knowledge that the object was stolen seer 3 to add zest 
to its possession. One need not go to the Drient, how- 
ever, for an illustration of the point. A French artist— 
amiable and accomplished—who found it convenient to 
visit the United States because of the somewhat too 
active part he had played in Paris during the reign of 
the Commune, once mentioned to me, in the most matter- 
of-fact way, that he had presented a superb old majo- 
lica tile, purloined from the Cluny Mu- 
seum, to a well-known art collector in 
Philadelphia who had befriended him. 
“Did your friend know that it was 
stolen?” I asked. “Certainly; I told 
him so,” was the calm reply. 


» * 
_ 


THE statement, I notice, has been 
challenged, that Mr. Wertheimer’s pur- 
chase of Reynolds’ “ Lady Betty Delmeé” 
for £11,550 shows the largest price ever 
paid for a picture at auction. Seventeen 
years ago, the rather notorious ‘“ Ma- 
donna dei Candelabri” attributed to Ra- 
phael—some misguided gentlemen, later, 
tried to sell it to our Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art—was “knocked down” at 
over £20,000; but, as everybody should 
know by this time, it was not really sold. 
The next highest paid was for “ The 
Crucifixion,” by Raphael, in the Dudley 
sale, in 1892, which brought £11,112. 
At private sale, Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild, it is said, gave 600,000 francs 
for Raphael’s portrait of “ Caesar Borgia,” 
and the Duc d’Aumale 625,000 francs 
for “The Three Graces” by the same 
master, 

* * * 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Evening 
Post, who criticises the critics apropos of 
Turner’s “ St. Mark’s Place” at the Avery 
Gallery, has no difficulty in showing that 
these gentlemen do not agree among 
themselves as to the time of day—or 
night—that the painter hadin mind. But 
is he not wrong in assuming that one 
would always be able to tell morning 
from evening twilight if he had nothing 
by which to judge but his knowledge of 
atmospheric tone and color? It is true 
that morning light is usually colder than THE 
that of evening; but if this gentleman’s 
memory serves him well in such matters, 
he may probably be able to recollect 
many a summer morning effect warmer 
in tone than many a winter evening. It sandy gray. 
is altogether probable that what Turner 
had in mind was an evening twilight 
effect, and, on that supposition, I do 
not find any “contradiction in illumination and color 
and in the events depicted.” Artists know much more 
about matters of illumination and color than do 
ordinary mortals, even critics; and if the latter some- 
times fail to grasp the real meaning of a picture by an 
artist of established fame, it does not follow that the 
artist is at fault. 

* * * 

THE loan exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum con- 
tains such a large proportion of highly respectable 
and interesting work that it is to be hoped that it 
may lead to one that will more completely represent 
American painting down, say, to the end of the “ Hud- 
son River School.” It is true that our early painters 
were no more than their successors free from foreign in- 
fluence ; but their subjects, at least, were mainly Ameri- 
can, and there was a certain note of sound and thorough 
workmanship about the best of their pictures that is lack- 
ing to-day. It may be questioned whether the change to 


without sacrificing the rugged character of the flesh. 
blue eyes; in the latter is a tinge of green, which gives snap to their expression. 
More of the coat is shown in the painting than we reproduce. 
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ashowy incompleteness is any gain on the whole. One 
can hardly recommend a young painter to follow 
closely in the footsteps of Stuart, Allston, or Kensett ; 
but it should be worth his while to study these men and 
others for the purpose of noting how far they have gone 
toward solving the peculiar problems that offer them- 
selves to the painter who would be American in fact, 
and not merely by accident of birth. 
e_¢ 

Ir is probable that the interesting exhibition of 
‘American Old Masters” at the Metropolitan Museum 
(recently noticed in these pages) may suggest to some of 
our collectors of portraits by the English contemporaries 
of these artists that it might not be a bad thing to 
hunt up examples of some of our own last century men 
while yet there is a chance to get them. I am not at all 
sure that many are not now selling in this country under 
the more popular English names. At the Price sale at 





PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. BY MR. PERCY 


In the original painting (which is reproduced now for the first time) there is depth of color and 
considerable brilliancy without much brightness. The rich red background tones the 


The necktie, of greenish blue, is a touch of positive color which keys the whole painting. 


Christie’s last summer there was a portrait catalogued 
as a Gainsborough that I had little doubt was by Copley. 


K 
a 


In front of these doors [in the W. H. Vanderbilt house] are: 


two gateways, made by Barbedienne, of Paris, copied from the 
Ghiberti gates in Florence, made by Michael Angelo about 1427 
—New Orleans paper. 

“The Ghiberti gates made by Michael Angelo!" 
What a queer confusion of facts! As well speak of a 
Raphael “ Madonna” painted by Meissonier. Ghiberti 
was dead long before Michael Angelo was born. 


* * 
+ 


IT was all right for the National Sculpture Society to 
prevent the erection of Ernst Herter’s Heine Memorial 
in the city of New York; but the society should now be 
prepared to condemn the acceptance of any further medi- 
ocre work by any of its own members that may be offered 
to the city. Poor American statuary is no less objection- 
able than poor German statuary. MONTAGUE MARKS, 


“ carnations’ 
It gives value to the gray hair and to the gray- 
The mustache is 


The garment is actually 
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HEREWITH is shown the first reproduction of Mr. 
Percy Ives’s recent portrait of President Cleveland that 
has yet been published. We have ventured to omit 
some necessarily uninteresting details of the monotonous 
conventional costume of the day, in order to devote the 
full space at our command to the features of the dis- 
tinguished sitter. Our reproduction being photo- 
graphic, old Sol has taken the usual liberties in the 
matter of color. For instance, what seems to be a nim- 
bus about the head of the President does not exist 
in the painting. The appearance in the latter is simply 
of a toning of orange in the deep red of the background, 
which relieves the head by color rather than light. 
Again, the yellows become in the photograph black, and 
the hair appears much nearer white than in the painting 

Mr. Ives, when asked if Mr. Cleveland was an easy 
subject to paint, said to our representative: “I found 

his expression hard to catch. His look of 
resolution is tinged with a certain sad- 
n obtaining 
direct glance that is character- 


ness. I had little difficulty 


the strong, 
istic of the man; but to retain this and 
temper it with a suggestion of the melan- 
choly or sadness, that cannot be ignored 
in acorrect portrait of the President, was 
exceedingly difficult. Mr, Cleveland gave 
me all the sittings I required, and never 
seemed impatient or tired.” 

Asked if he did not have trouble in 
harmonizing the flesh tones with the 
background, Mr. Ives replied: “ Yes, I 
had great trouble in that respect. The 
background of my picture is a very deep 
red, loaded with lakes and madders. My 
intention at first was to have it much 
lighter in tone and more neutral in color; 
but, after having tried several combina- 
tions with draperies both in light and 
shadow, I determined to have my sitter 
lighter than the background. With the 
hair and mustache turning quite gray, I 
felt convinced that I could obtain the 
strongest results by such an arrangement. 
The background has been painted and 
repainted more than any other part of the 
picture, but with the result, I believe, that 
I have never before painted such an area 
of space with so much suggestion of at- 
mosphere.” 

Mr. Percy Ives began his studies in 
Detroit under his father, the late Lewis 
T. Ives, and from 1880 to 1883 was a 
pupil at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. He studied 
in Rome and Paris from 1885 to 1888, 
spending most of his time in the latter 
city, under Boulanger and Léfebvre. Re- 
turning to Detroit, he became teacher of 
the life class in the Museum of Art. Two 
IVES. years later he resigned, married, went 
back to Paris, and renewed his studies 
: under Géréme, Léfebvre, Robert Fleury, 
and Benjamin Constant, winning many 
honors in competitions at the Ecole des 


Beaux Arts. He exhibited twice at the 


of a greenish hue, but by association it appears to be the blue black of the conventional frock-coat. 


old Salon, both pictures being portraits, 
In the autumn of 1893 Mr. Ives was called 
home on account of his father’s illness, 
which proved fatal. He has been re-engaged as 
teacher of the life and antique classes at the Art Mu- 
seum, where his valuable services are justly esteemed. 
Mr. Ives has exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design in New York, and at important exhibitions in 
other large cities. One of his most important pictures 
is “Brittany Fishermen,” which was shown at The 
World's Fair at Chicago. 
The portrait of President Cleveland is owned by Mr. 
Don M. Dickinson. We understand that it will soon be 
exhibited in New York. 


Mr. HENRY SAMPSON—with the possible exception 
of Mr. Henry Graves—has the finest collection of soft- 
paste specimens of Chinese porcelain in blue-and-white 
in the United States. He began to gather old Chinese 
single-color and blue-and-white porcelains fifteen years 
ago, at the Man, Morgan, Pethick and Ives sales; he 
was the mysterious ‘“‘ Mr. Henry” who seemed invincible, 
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A REACTION FROM REALISM. 





THE REVIVED TASTE FOR THE EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY PAINTERS. 

THERE are few more significant signs of the times 
than the high appreciation now put on last century 
paintings, even of the sec- 
ond or third rate. It can- 
not be said that Reynolds, 
or Gainsborough, or Wat- 
teau, was ever quite out of 
fashion ; but a host of lesser 
men, celebrities in their day, 
then forgotten, are now 
again coming to the light 
in auction rooms and pri- 
vate galleries, and are per- 
haps more admired than 
they were atfirst. It would 
be easy to account for this 
as a passing vagary of taste, 
if it had not already lasted 
some seasons, and if artists as well as laymen were not 
among those affected by it. But no change participated 
in by so many and so intelligent 
people is likely to be without a rea- 
son behind it, and the reason in this 





THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 
BY SIR PETER LELY. 


case we take to be that the realistic 
movement has reached its limits, and 
that picture-buyers and the artists 
themselves are beginning to turn 
their eyes to the idealistic painters of 
the past. We have had in art, as in 
science, nearly half a century of 
study of facts, and very hard facts 
some of them have been. Now, even 
in science the need to generalize, to 
idealize, is being felt; much more in 
art. We have been sated with par- 
ticulars, this man exhausting himself 
in rendering values, that in hitting 
off the peculiarities of some special 
class of low life, a third in “ fixing 
action” (a contradiction in terms), a 
fourth in maliciously analyzing the 
moral and physical weaknesses of his 
deluded sitters—and all in the name 
of truth and realistic study. The 
study was needed ; but it is time to 
make use of it. The knowledge that 
has been acquived should be trans- 
formed into beauty. We must have 
our ideal of grace, of dignity, of ele- 
gance; and we naturally turn to 
those painters of the past who, what- 
ever their defects, in some measure 
satisfy our desires. 

We need not trace the history of either the English or 
the French eighteenth-century school. It is enough to 
say that the charge of mannerism hardly touches the 
real leaders of either school. It were easy to show that 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, ‘and even Constable, not to 
mention their French contemporaries, derived certain 
habits of technique and composition, certain tastes and 
predilections from their forerunners; but no well-in- 
formed person will deny a large share of spontaneous 
power to any one of them. Yet their paintings have to 
the full the eighteenth-century charm—that charm of 
repose, of rich yet delicate color, of simplicity, that is 
neither rudeness nor emptiness. We find something of 
this charm even in the seventeenth century Dutch 
painter Lely, whose true name was Peter Van der Foes, 
and it captivates us in those last and least of the line, 
Lawrence, Etty, and the sentimental Angelica Kauff- 
mann. These were, indeed, mannerists, but much of 
what they continued to produce in a semi-mechanical 
way had first been invented by the genius of their great 
predecessors, They were like musicians, not without 
feeling and talent, who repeated with variations the 
themes of greater and more original composers. 

It is nothing surprising, therefore, that an artist like 
Mr. J. Wells Champney should be so much attracted by 
this ideal art of the past as to spend summer after sum- 
mer studying it in European picture galleries. The ex- 
hibition of copies made by him after famous portraits 
by Lely, Reynolds, Greuze, Romney, Gainsborough, and 
others, now open at Knoedler’s, will enable the visitor to 
compare and contrast the styles of these masters in a way 
which would be impossible with regard to the original 








paintings, which are scattered through different galleries. 
We have already borne witness to the wonderful fidelity 
of Mr. Champney’s work, resulting from a real spiritual 
affinity between him and the masters whom he has se- 
lected to imitate. His copies are in pastels, which 
medium, if the works are properly cared for and not ex- 
posed to great moisture, is not liable to change. The 
originals, being in oils, will undoubtedly in time lose the 
fire which in some cases they have now gained, and will 
grow darker from year to year. Thus, Mr. Champney 
may claim that his work perpetuates a beauty which in 
part has come with time and will go with time. At 
Knoedler’s are also to be seen some paintings by artists 
of the old English school—Lawrence’s “ Countess Bes- 
borough,” two figure pieces by Morland, one a farm- 
yard with a horse and pigs as well as the less im- 
portant humans, and two little genre pieces by a less 


well-known man, Wheatley, very rich in tone, “ The 
Departure of the Fisherman” and “ The Return.” Our 
illustrations of the portraits of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond and the Princess Mary are after Mr. Champney’s 
excellent pastels, as is also the delightful little picture 
of the famous Baillie group by Gainsborough. He has 
also made copies of some of the individual portraits of 





““THE MILKMAID’S MISHAP.”’ REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY GEORGE MORLAND. 


By permission of the owner, Mr. James Orrock, of London. 


the latter. The Morland and the two delightful por- 
traits after originals by Reynolds, which we show, are 
owned by Mr. James Orrock, of London. The latter 
are thoroughly representative of the types of womanly 





THE BAILLIE FAMILY. BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788). 


From a pastel copy of the original painting (in the National Gallery, 
London), now on exhibition at the Knoedler Gallery, New York. 


beauty and roguish childhood which the good Sir 
Joshua best loved to paint. DAvID MALCOLM. 


‘“ BEARDSLE Y/SM.” 


FEW seasons pass in which the desire of novelty 
at any price does not bring up a crop of sensational 
and extravagant ‘new departures” in some line of 
art, of which, as a rule, The Art Amateur takes no 
notice. But it sometimes 
happens that a really clever 
artist in a small way takes 
this alluring short cut to 
popularity ; and while we 
never countenance such 
proceedings, we deny to no 
one the modicum of credit 
that may be his due. We 
have so far taken no part 
whatever in the controversy 
that has been raging about 
the young English designer, 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, be- 
cause, while we perceive a 





MARY (DAUGHTER OF CHARLES I.). 
AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR 
PETER LELY. 

certain decorative merit in 

his work, we believe that his influence has been almost 
wholly bad, and to have advertised him by either praise 
or blame would be to have helped to 
spread this influence. But now that 
the fad which he has started is plainly 
in its last stages, we may say what 
we think about it. 

The attractions of Mr. Beardsley’s 
work may be said to be a ciean and 
flowing line and a really artistic use 
of large spaces of black. The latter 
only is legitimate, for his clean lines 
are such as may be produced with a 
set of wooden “curves” such as are 
used by mechanical draughtsmen, and 
they are generally used in total dis- 
regard of natural forms. He has re- 
duced decorative design in figure, 
landscape, and floral ornamentation 
very nearly toa sort of geometrical 
drawing. In this way it is very easy 
to fill a border or other space with 
lines meaning little or nothing, but 
pleasing to the eye because of their 
sweeping curves. Again, it is much 
easier to obtain an appearance of 
richness by working in white on a 
black ground than by working in 
black on white. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Mr. Beardsley has had 
a host of imitators. His way was 
evidently very much easier, required 
less skill, study, taste and invention 
than that of the real masters of dec- 
orative design whom he is currently 
supposed to have followed—Burne Jones and William 
Morris. To be set at liberty to put in masses of black 
for color and a few scrawled lines for form seemed a 
real boon to numbers of young men and women who 
lacked even the very moderate talents of their leader. 
So that posters, book-covers, and other things were 
rapidly Beardsleyized. 

This of itself would call for no more notice than any 
other fad, sure to have its day and then to vanish from 
the earth, if it were not that there was something more 
in Mr. Beardsley’s work than its cheap decorative effect. 
The search for novelty leads every now and then toa 
sort of worship of ugliness, and in London at the pres- 
ent day that has been pushed so far in certain sets as 
to include what is morally as well as physically ugly. 
Mr. Beardsley has in a manner set himself up as an 
apostle of this sort of devil worship. His female types 
are drawn from a vile class; the only flowers that he 
draws well enough to be recognized are those which 
are avoided because of their poisonous properties or 
of their offensive odor; and in his illustrations to the 
“Morte d’Arthur,” he has taken exactly the opposite 
point of view from his author, and seems to delight 
in picturing surviving Paganism rather than growing 
Christianity. His work has been defended on the 
ground that art has nothing to do with morality, and 
that if there is no good in it, neither is there any harm. 
But, in truth, we may always suspect some lurking im- 
moral intent where no other intent is visible. 

We are led to make these remarks just now by the 
receipt of a small portfolio of cover designs by one of 
Mr. Beardsley’s cleverest imitators, Mr. William H. 
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Bradley. The border which is used on the outer cover 
of the portfolio, and one or two others, show that Mr. 
Bradley is not without power to strike out a rational 
and pleasing style of his own. But in the majority of 
these designs he has yielded to the fashion set by Mr. 
Beardsley, and he has, we fear, acquired in this way a 
reputation of which will take him years of more earnest 
work to rid himself. 
by our enterprising contemporary, The Inland Printer, 


The designs have all been used 
and while one or two, such as that for February, 
1895, are really clever and effective, those for October 
and May, 1894, suggest that Mr. Bradley must have a 
friend who is a manufacturer of printing ink ; and those 
for July and August of that year and for January of 
1895 are mere slavish imitations of the now declining 
Beardsley. Mr. Bradley has talent, and we hope that it 
may not be wholly wasted in what is not only a bad 
cause, but a lost one. 

We would not be supposed to say that there is noth- 
ing of a rational and permanent sort in the movement 
We have 
just referred to the excellent decorative work of Mr. 
William Morris and of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, of 


upon which Mr. Beardsley fastened himself. 


which Mr. Beardsley’s is in part a travesty. The influ- 
ence of the Japanese colored print and of the striking 
decorative conceptions of Grasset, of which we recently 
with Mr. 


Beardsley everything has deteriorated, and still more 


gave a few examples, is also plain. But 
with his imitators. Burne-Jones’s rather lifeless and 
lackadaisical figures have become mere wooden figures, 
animated, if at all, by spirits from the nether sphere. 
For the free and expressive if conventional line of the 
Japanese he has substituted a mechanical and _ utterly 
meaningless line, and for Grasset’s judicious use of 
black and of decorative diapers in backgrounds and ac- 
cessories he has brought large spaces of empty blackness 
into the foreground and the principal parts of the com- 
position. One of the worst effects of the short reign of 
Beardsleyism has been the undeserved contempt which, 
in certain ill-informed quarters, it has brought upon the 
really good work of which the Beardsley style is a car- 
icature. What is good will, however, survive. 

THERE is an interesting exhibition of work in water- 
colors and in oil, by Mr. W. S. Robinson, Director in 
Drawing and Painting in the new department of Manual 
Training and Art Education in the Teachers’ College. 
The paintings are all landscape studies; they are no- 
table for breadth of effect, firm handling, and the main- 
tenance of a high key of color, with full definition. 


PORTRAIT BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


The original painting of this interesting little picture (now published for the first time) is very rich 
The boy’s coat is red, and the prevailing hue of the background is old gold. 


and unctuous in color, 
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AT DURAND RUEL’S, an exhibition of works by the 
late John Lewis Brown was held November 27th to 
December 5th. Among those that most distinctly dis- 
played the artist's uncommon 
“Officer At- 


tacked by Pandours,” painted in 


talent were the 
1880, and excelling in action 
Before the Start,” 
a picture of racers with their 


and in color ; “ 


jockeys getting into position, 
with an effect of light struggling 
through haze upon the brilliant 
spots of color afforded by the 
jockeys’ jackets and caps, be- 
longing to Mr. Albert Spencer ; 
and a “ Hunter in the Forest,” 
owned by Mr. Le 


Cannon. 


Grand Bb. 
There was also a large 
number of water-colors, dry- 
points, and lithographs by the 
deceased artist, who, by-the- 
way, despite his very English 
name, was a Frenchman born 
and bred. The Brown Exhibi- 
tion was followed by one of the 
works of Victor Pierre Huguet, 
whose Egyptian and Algerian 
subjects are familiar to most of 
us. He reminds one strongly 
of Fromentin, but he is not so 
strong a painter. 

At WUNDERLICH'S, an ex- 
hibition of one hundred draw- 
ings, illustrating London society 
from the point of view of Mr. 
George Du Maurier, was held 
during December, in which the 
gentle irony of the author of 
“Triiby” 
“ Drawing-Room Ina nities,” 
“Studio * Unlucky 
Compliments,” “Cabbies,” 


was expended on 


Mishaps,” 


35 
smart and slap-dash window-dresser. Instead, he has 


seated the wax figure of Dickens, attired in clothing 


of the flimsiest 


perhaps approximately accurate, at one 








6 Wakes _ TT - oe °? 66 M*hine 

Private Theatricals, Chica- MRS. MORDAUNT. FROM THE PAINTING BY SIK JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
vo,” “* The Groves of Blarney,” ma : : 
b jes E i al The lady’s dress is of an old golden hue ; the background ts dark but luminous Both this paint- 
and * The Egoism of Genius. ing and that of the boy shown below are owned by Mr. James Orruck, of London, through whose 
The author-artist’s well-known courtesy we are enabled to give our reproductions, 


manner of drawing was shown 
in all its phases. We have spoken before of the con- 
scientiousness with which Mr. Du Maurier composes 

his pictures, He neither taxes 
the intelligence of the public not 
the indulgence of his publishers 


His illus- 


such in fact—not, 


by slighting his work. 
trations are 
like some, mere “ chic” sketches 


of stere otyped studio models. 


AT KLACKNER’S were shown 
the drawings by Mr. Will H. 
Drake, illustrating Mr. Rudyard 
Book.” 


Most werein pen and ink, a few 


Kipling’s first “ Jungle 
in gouache for reproduction in 
half tone. Mr. Drake has quite 
caught the spirit of the Mowgli 
stories, and, though not as wel 
grounded in jungle life nor in 
drawing as is the author's fa- 
illustrated the 


ther, who has 


second “ Jungle Book,” he has 


tales of ‘“ Mowgli Brothers,” 
“ Rikki- Tikki-Tavi,” and “ Mow- 
gli Leaves the Jungle Forever.” 

AN enterprising New York 


tradesman has fitted up one of 
his windows this Christmas with 
a “tableau,” which he calls 
“Charles Dickens in his Study.” 
The idea is a capital one, and 
afforded an excellent opportuni- 
ty fora complete reconstruction 
of the world-famous engraving 
known as “ The Empty Chair, 
Gadshill, June 20, 1870.” But 
this was too far to seek for our 


made life-like illustrations to the , 


“upon society. 


of cheap American desks, has placed behind him one of 
the latest patterns in piano lamps in frills and furbe- 
lows, and has surrounded him with piles of the most 
garish and showily bound gift books of the season! 
L417 TEACHING OF 


INT FTO CHILDREN, 


THE recent meeting of the Council of Superintend- 
ents of Public Schools in the State of New York, at 
Newburgh, to those who believe 


that art should be taught to children. 


was full of interest 
The foundation 
of art is drawing, and this subject, to which so many 
educators have heretofore been opposed or most in- 


different, was earnestly discussed. An attempt to 


“table” it, which has often been successful, was lost 


by a large vote, and the report of the committee, rec- 
ommending that High Schools be required to have a 
three years’ course in drawing, was adopted. 

If this should 


of Public Schools, as it undoubtedly will, it means that 


v carried out by the Superintendent 


teachers must understand, and be able to teach, draw- 
ing. ‘Their examinations in this subject will be as rigid 


Db 


as in any other. This will have a good effect upon 


those who are studying to be tea hers, and, gradually, 
It will do more to explode the old idea 
that “only the talented can learn to draw’ than any- 
thing else. When required to learn it, the student will 
soon believe that he can, and will put more earnestness 
into his work. 

When he gives it his earnest attention, he will dis- 
cover that outline drawing, when studied in the clear 
and progressive method now taught in some schools, 
He will learn that, 


by nature, he can 


will be a most interesting study. 

although he may not be “artistic” 
soon master the principles involved, and be able to tell 
whether the drawing of an object by one of his pupils is 
correct or not. This is something which to-day is left 


to the “special” teacher. Gradually the analytical and 
synthetical system of teaching will be adopted in all 
the schools, and every child will be carried a long dis- 


tance along the road to art. 
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MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


IV. 























































AVING written so far for the novice, we 
are reminded that some readers of The 
Art Amateur, who have already served 
their first apprenticeship, may expect 

us to give them some idea of how ar- 

tists paint those fugitive ef- 
fects of storm and sunset 
and the like, to which we 
referred in a former chap- 
ter. Presuming that they 





~, have acquired considerable 
facility in managing colors, 
and a correct eye for values 
and proportions, we will 
proceed to tell them. Let 
us suppose that an autumn gale is on, and that it is 
desired to seize thie effect. The artist will take a rather 
small block, because the less surface there is to cover 
the more quickly he can work; and also because it is 
difficult to hold a large block steady in a gale, and to 
save it from the rain, which will beat in under the um- 
brella. 
water, but it must be applied with a brush. He is not 


It is true that a water-color is painted with 





very particular 
about drawing, 
needing only to 
place the princi- 
pal masses. He 
does not make 
any preliminary 
design, but goes 
to work at once 
with his color, The 
clouds succeed one an- 
other rapidly, but, on 
the other hand, the same 
effect comes up again 
and again. It is mem- 
orized, then, as_ rapidly 
as possible. The main 
contrast of light against 
dark or dark against 
light is noted ; the pro- 
portions and direction 
of the principal mass; 
where it shows dark 
against light, where light 
against dark; where it 
melts into the back- 
ground. All thisis trans- 
ferred to the paper without 
again looking up. If there 
are small but still important 
lights which cannot be re- 
served, they may be put in with 
gouache. And the main effect be- 
ing thus noted, the artist waits un- 
til it recurs, in order to add details or 
correct values that may not have come 
quite right. 
He now hurries home to change his 
clothes, and if he wishes to paint a picture 


nee 
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from his sketch, he chooses a more favorable day, and 
returns to the place to make an exact drawing of its 
permanent features of the size that he proposes to 
make his water-color. As there is no hurry this time, 
he works more carefully. He has thus got a correct 
drawing of coast and everything that is stationary, or 
that he can have brought into position for him. If there 
are to be figures in the picture, they are included in 
this drawing or sketched from life apart. If a ship or 
other vessel, its position and relative value being indi- 
cated in the first rough sketch, it is now studied at 
leisure in all its details. From the original sketch of 
effect and these careful studies the picture will be 
painted, the drawing being supplied by the latter. 

We must not forget that he who would seek the pic- 
turesque will find it more often on the shore than out of 
sight of land. The shore it is that most frequently 
gives all its beauty toa marine painting. The colors of 
the rocky shores are generally sombre, and will be rep- 
resented by Sepia mixed with Blue, with a little Black, 
or warmed by a touch of Vermilion. Occasionally 
richer tones will be necessary. Burnt Sienna will then 
take the place of Sepia, and will be varied with the 
latter color, with a little Rose Madder and Ochre. If 
partly covered with seaweed, Yellow Ochre and Cobalt 
will furnish an olive green that may be played into with 
other colors. Distant mountain ranges will par- 
take more than the foreground of the general 
atmospheric tone, and, like clouds, should be 
treated simply, lest they come too much into the 
foreground. A rocky shore at low tide offers a 
perfect medley of colors, all low in tone, it is true ; 
but the more brilliant colors of sky and sea add 
to the variety. The rocks are Sepia, Russet, 
Ochre ; the weeds, Olive, Green, or Yellow, with 
glistening reflections of the blue sky. Sandy 
beaches are of many tones of yellow, pink, or brownish 
orange, and if in sunlight every little elevation, every 
post or weed casts its violet shadow. 

But all this, for the beginner, should be simply the 
background to a study of some object of well-detined 
shape—a fishing boat, anchor, a wooden pier, an isolated 
rock, or the like. Such an object, well in the fore- 
ground, detaches itself from the distance by a marked 
opposition of tone. It is, therefore, needless to give 
particular indications as to what may be expected. A 
novice may very well need a little help to enable him to 
see the general tone of a subject; but, that given, it is 
easy to see how particular objects oppose themselves to 
it. A slight mistake in color will be of less importance 
in these foreground objects than in the sky or sea or dis- 
tance if the right values be kept. But it is always 
worth while to be careful, and to match the actual colors 
as nearly as possible. : 

To sum up, the best motifs for early practice are 
along shore; they should be attacked first with Sepia 
or India Ink until the student has learned how to man- 
age his implements, and a subject in which a boat or 
rock, or other stationary object near the foreground 
appears against a background of sea and sky is the 
most profitable to study. Ona gray day one is rid of 
the difficulties caused by shifting shadows and reflect- 
ed lights; and hence, although a gray tone is by no 
means an easy one to render, the student’s first essays 
in color had better be made in grays. Later he may 
luxuriate in all the colors of a sunset sky, and a shore 
strewn with rocks and seaweed, and may produce paint- 
ings of stormy skies and tumultuous waves; but the 
beginner should be modest; he will find the easiest 
subject difficult enough if he tries to be sincere. 

ROBERT JARVIS. 

IT is best for the young landscape painter to work in 
the early part of the day only, as the sky and general 
atmospheric effects are less liable to sudden change. 
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WATER-COLORIST’S SKETCHING OUTFIT. 


AN artist may be careless about his pigments if he 
does not care about the duration of his picture, but we 
have never known an artist to be indifferent to the 
quality of his brushes. Although flat sable and ox-hair 
brushes, and even, for some purposes, bristle brushes 
are used by water-color painters, the round and pointed 
‘pencil’ of camel's hair or sable is the most useful to 
the water-colorist. It should come, when moistened, to 
a good even point, without straggling hairs, be some- 
what thicker at the middle than next the quill, and 
should be elastic, yielding easily to a slight pressure, 
but regaining its shape as soon as the pressure is re- 
moved. When buying brushes, ask for a tumbler of 
water, dip each brush in it, and, after a few seconds, 
withdraw it ; it should then come to a point, and present 
the appearance described above. Artists sometimes 
mount on the same handle a large brush at one end, a 
small one at the other. With the latter they trace an 
outline and lay in the darkest part of a wash; and with 
the former they can immediately lighten the wash thus 
laid, or lead it off into a graduated tint, or add another 
color, permitting it to run into and blend with the one 
first applied. Japanese artists use two separate brushes 
But for 
this to be of any advantage, one has to be a very facile 


held in the one hand for the same purposes. 


worker ; for the beginner either plan is only a source of 
blunders and confusion. It is better to have a good 
supply of brushes and of water to clean them with, and 
to perform the operations referred to in a leisurely 
manner. Still it is well to make a distinction between 
the brushes to be used for small washes and for outlines, 
which are best of sable, and those for larger washes, for 
which the softer camel’s hair is preferable. 

There are very few water-color painters who do not 
prefer Whatman paper to all others. The student will 
do best to choose a paper with a slight grain. Onecan 
work as broadly as one pleases upon it, and, if it should 
seem desirable to add a little detail, that also is possible ; 
but upon very coarse-grained paper only very broad 
work, which calls for much knowledge, is possible. A 
“block,” formed of many sheets of papers pressed and 
glued together at the edges, is serviceable, in sketching 
especially ; but the paper should be rather heavy, else it 
will “ cockle” or warp when wet, and it will be impos- 
sible to lay an even tint. It is well to have it made to 
order from paper of your own choice, for in those sup- 
plied ready made, particularly to country dealers, the 
paper often varies in quality, and, when subjected to 
too great pressure before gluing the edges, the grain is 
crushed and the paper loses its capacity for holding 
color. Still, a wash of pure water will bring out any 
defect, and, if it is a very bad one, the sheet can be torn 
off and thrown away; and when there is any doubt as 
to uneven or insufficient sizing, this test should be ap- 
plied before beginning the drawing. It is, of course, 
necessary to wait for the paper to dry again before be- 
ginning to sketch upon it. 

In the studio one can stretch the paper one’s self with 
a “ spirator,” which is a little machine made for the pur- 
pose (it has been described in a former number of The 
Art Amateur) or, better, as the present writer believes, 
on a canvas stretcher, such as is used by painters in oil 
colors. The paper should be moistened on the wrong 
side, should be fastened to the stretcher with glue or 
simply with drawing pins, and stretched while it is still 
moist by tapping on the small wedges at the back of 
the frame. But any dealer in artists’ materials will 
mount paper in that way for a small charge, if asked to 
do so; the right side of the paper may be known by the 
maker’s mark, which appears when it is held up against 
the light, and which reads properly on the right side, in 
reverse on the wrong. For lead-pencils, choose thern 
of a medium quality, not so hard as to scratch the 

paper, nor so soft as to “ wash up” and sully the col- 
ors. Have a couple of small, fine sponges—one for 
cleaning the palette, the other for moistening the pa- 
per. Have a large water-bottle, with tin cups at 
each end, one of which will hold the water to mix 
with the colors, the other that with which to clean 
the brushes. A folding camp-stool and a white 
sketching umbrella will furnish a seat and shade just 
where you want them. It is useless to encumber 
one’s self with anything more. 





MASTIC VARNISH is undoubtedly safest for 
oil paintings ; none other can be removed, when 
dark from age, without injuring the picture. 

















“THE 


RESCUE.” 


ENGRAVED BY 





BAUDE AFTER THE 


PAINTING 


BY 
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DAWANT. 
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THE STUDY OF ITUMAN EXPRESSION. 





I1I1.—GRIEF—DEVOTION,. 


Sex AST month we incidentally, and, as 
a helping to define by contrast the ex- 
pression of laughter, had something to 
say on that of grief, especially as re- 
gards the expression of the face. 
We showed that there is probably a 
physical reason for every movement of the muscles, 
even when we cannot now see any object to be at- 









PEN DRAWING BY RIXENS. 


“ DEVOTION.” 


tained apart. from the expression of the emotions. And 
we asserted that the two fundamental emotions are 
those of pain and pleasure, which, variously modified by 
the expression of thought and action, may be found in 
all the others. This should be sufficient to set plainly 
before the reader that aspect of the subject on which we 
desire to lay stress. We shall henceforth treat of each 
emotion separately, and from the point of view of the 
artist. In the concluding article, we may, if it seems 
desirable, sum up the general results of our inquiry. 
After acute suffering, especially mental, the person 
affected usually falls for some time into a state of de- 
jection which we call “grief.” Excessive bodily pain 
may lead to what is in most respects the sme condi- 
tion. The active struggle for relief is given over; the 
sufferer becomes quiet, sometimes quite motionless, or 
rocks gently to and fro. The blood circulates slowly, 
and, therefore, the face is pale. The muscles are re- 
laxed, and, consequently, the eyelids are allowed to fall ; 
the head drops, and the jaw and the fleshy portions of 
the face appear lengthened. We have already referred 
to the raising of the eyebrows at the inner ends, and to 
the drawing down of the corners of the mouth, which 
are signs more or less pronounced of all the painful 
emotions. The movement of the body in grief is very 
well shown in the sketch by Josef Israels for his cele- 
brated picture, “Bereavement.” The attitude, which 
will at once be recognized as characteristic, shows a 
recent and still vivid sorrow. The old woman is cry- 
ing, and both to dry her tears and cover up her face 
holds her apron to her eyes. The body is bent tocheck 
the sobs, which, as we have said, are caused by inter- 
rupted breathing. The reason for this is that to hold 
the attention fixed upon any one subject, as one does in 
grief, it is necessary to check the regular action of the 
heart and lungs, which tends to produce our general 
habit of passing quickly from one subject to another, 
probably the very opposite. To be able to show grief, 
therefore, implies a certain power of concentration not 
possessed by children nor by dull or frivolous people. 
Thus, though the woman’s features are hidden, the few 
lines that the artist has drawn tell us much about her 
character, her degree of intelligence, and the kind of 
life which she must have led to develop it. And they 
show how false the notion is that the artist cannot or 
should not attempt to express any but material things. 
Devotion is a yet more complex state than grief, as 
thought of the highest kind of which we are capable is 
dominant in it. It may be related either to grief or joy, 
to pain or pleasure, without losing its essential character. 





In the study of an old man by Rixens, the expression of 
the face taken separately would be one simply of intense 
and elevated thought, and the posture of the body, the 
clasped hands, and even the beads are necessary to con- 
vey to us the exact sentiment intended. The attitude 
alone would be one of humility. But when we consider 
all at once the corrugated brow and closed mouth, which 
tell of concentrated attention; the upward cast of the 
eyes and head, which shows that it is fixed on some re- 
mote and spiritual object ; the humble, kneeling posture 
and the clasped hands, which show that before that ob- 
ject the man considers himself as nothing—this goes 
very far toward defining an attitude of devotion; and in 
a composition where the action of the figure would be 
explained and intensified by others, it might be quite 
enough. But we cannot say that the conventional sign 
of the beads and crucifix is unnecessary as the sketch 
stands, though, without the more natural signs just re- 
ferred to, they would be only an offensive piece of 
theatrical claptrap. 

The pen study by Antonio Fabres, though apparently 
more coarsely drawn, is more directly expressive. We 
do not in this case need the nun’s robe or the rosary to 
point the exact nature of the meditations that have been 
occupying the woman's mind, Her attention has been 
directed to the state of her own conscience, not to any 
remote subject of speculative thought, as we see by the 
downcast eyes and the slight forward bend of the head. 
The examination has not stopped short with the mind, 
but has extended to the affections as well. That we 
know by the manner in which the hand is slightly pressed 
upon the heart. The result of the examination is a feel- 
ing of peace and quiet joy, which shows itself in every 
line not only of the face and hands, but even of the 
drapery. Let the reader compare this rough sketch 
with the less intelligent and less sympathetic devotional 
pictures which are to be found in almost every house- 
hold. He cannot have a better lesson to show him that 
what is needed above all things in portraying the emo- 
tions is sympathy, in order to appreciate the expressive- 
ness of nature, and absolute sincerity in rendering it. 





It was held by Sir Joshua Reynolds that artistic ex- 
cellence, “however expressed by genius, taste, or the 
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THE earliest studies from casts should be conducted 
exactly like studies of still life; that is to say, the 
pupil should block out the general shape of the head, for 
instance; then, making use of his plumb-line, measure 
the projection of the brow, nose, cheek-bones, and chin, 
the recession of the hollow of the eye, and so forth, 
roughly outlining and modelling a head in a single sit- 
ting. Having drawn the head from every point of view 
in this way, he may devote two or three sittings to the 
same view with the object of modelling the smaller 
forms, such as the lips and the nostrils, the eyelids and 
eyebrows, and marking the difference between the more 
angular bony parts and the softer curves of the fleshy 
parts. He should then go on to feet and hands, the 
torso, and the whole figure. 

After making a few drawings from the figure, the 
pupil will be likely to take some interest in anatomy. 
A small anatomical figure in plaster, showing the mus- 
cles, costs but a trifle, and is worth its price to any 
student of the figure. The bones are even more im- 
portant than the muscles, but a skeleton is dear, and 
is not a thing that one can conveniently stow away. 
Every well-equipped drawing-school, however, possesses 
one. A great many studies should be made of the 
bones, attending first to the framework of the trunk, the 
pelvis, back-bone, ribs, breast-bone, and collar-bone. 
The arms should be drawn in supination—that is to say, 
palms up—and in pronation—palms down—noting the 
action of the bones of the fore-arm, the cubitus and 
radius as the change is made from one position to the 
other. The bones of the wrists and ankles, hands and 
feet, demand separate study. When the student has 
arrived at a good understanding of the bones and their 
movements on one another, he should make a tracing in 
red chalk of each of his drawings from life, and with 
black crayon indicate the position of the bones within 
this outline. He may commence, with his life drawing 
before him, by sketching in the parts where the bones 
show on the surface: at the hips, the upper edge of the 
pelvis ; a little lower, the femur, or thigh-bone; then the 
bones of the knee, the rotule, or knee-cap; and the con- 
dyles or widened ends of the thigh-bones and the shin- 





“ BEREAVEMENT.” 


gift of heaven, may be acquired.” He used to say to 
his pupils : “If you have genius, industry will improve 
it; if you have none, industry will supply its place.” 


CRAYON STUDY BY JOSEPH ISRAELS. 


bones; then the ankles, the inner placed higher up than 
the outer. In the upper part of the body, the vertebra 
of ‘the neck, the- shoulder-blades, collar-bone, breast- 























bone or sternum, and the ribs show on the surface, as 
also the ends of the humerus, radius, and cubitus. 
At the back, the shoulder-blades and the prominence of 
the vertebra at the height of the shoulders (the seventh 
In the head, the 
bones to be particularly remarked are the cheek-bones, 


cervical vertebra) should be noted. 


the bumps of the forehead, the orbits of the eyes, the 
bone and cartilage of the nose, the jaw-bone, and the 
prominence of the chin. 
will naturally be indicated in the life drawing ; 
will be to join them by lines showing the hidden prrts 


The position of these parts 
the task 


of the bones, but it will be worth the pains, for there is 

no other way of gaining so complete a mastery of the 

movements of the human fig- 

ure as this. 
When the 

ceeds in placing the skeleton 


student suc- 
within the outline he should, 
with the aid of his life draw- 
ing and of the plaster “ an- 
atomy,”’ draw in the muscles, 
sinews, and ligaments, until 
he understands thoroughly 
all the forms of the body as 
they appear in that pose. A 
year in the life class, sup- 
plemented by this sort of 
work at home, is worth two 
or three years’ drawing from 
the model only. 


THE modern bulldog is 
described by the club in Lon- 
don specially devoted to his 
cultivation as conveying “ an 
impression of determination, 
strength, and activity similar 
to that suggested by the ap- 
pearance of a thickset Ayr- 
shire or Highland bull.” An 
English contemporary says: 
“This description is worthy 
of the impressionist school. 
In reality, the modern bull- 
dog is a gentle monstrosity, 
too much malformed to fight 
with efficiency, and too ami- 
able to want to fight at all.” 

SPATTER-WORK, much 
used in lithography and often 
in addition to pen-work, is sus- 
ceptible of affording charm- 
ing effects by itself. 
of those who make use of it 
simply charge a rather stiff 
tooth-brush with India ink, 
and drawing it across a fine- 


Many 


tooth comb discharge the ink 
in minute specks upon the 
paper placed beneath. This 
simple apparatus, with the 
addition of a few stencils, is 
sufficient for rough work on 
arather large scale; but it is 
animprovement touse a piece 
of very fine wire netting, such as that used for window and 
fire screens, instead of the comb. The dots thus pro- 
duced are smaller and they are much more regular. 
Stencils and the parts cut from them will both be found 
useful, the latter as overlays. The stencils may be cut 
out of paper, which will afterward have to be coated 
with hard varnish to render it durable and washable, 
and to prevent its absorbing the ink. Or they may be 
With a 
little ingenuity it will sometimes be possible to make a 


cut from very thin plates of copper or brass. 


single stencil and the parts cut from it do the work of 
Supposing that a group of objects is all of a 
dark tone against the background, a single stencil will 
preserve the background from the spatter, which will be 
applied lightly to give a general tone (that of the light- 
est objects) all over the group. From the paper or 
brass removed in making the stencil, the forms of these 
lightest objects will have been cut, and as soon as the 


several. 


first coat of spatter is dry, these are reinserted in their 
places, making practically another stencil, which exposes 
everything except the lightest objects and the back- 
ground. This can be repeated for the next darker ob- 
jects in the group, and so on until the picture is com- 


“PIOUS MEDITATION,” 
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pleted. It is possible to get simple gradations by using 
more or less pressure in rubbing the brush against the 
wire screen; inks of several colors may be used, and 
with a little judgment may be very prettily blended, mak- 
ing any required olives, grays, and other broken tones. 
HINTS FOR VOUNG SCULPTORS. 





IV.—CASTING SMALL OBJECTS FROM NATURE—GELA- 
TINE MOULDS. 

FORMERLY, the only process used in casting appears 

to have been that called “a cire perdue.” The wax 

model was used as a core, the sand (a particular sort 





PEN DRAWING BY ANTONIO 


almost as compact as clay) was packed around it, cer- 
tain small channels being left through which, when heat 
was applied, the melted wax ran off, leaving a hollow 
the exact shape of the statue, into which the fused 
bronze was run. Accidents were almost unavoidable, 
frequently resulting in the loss of the entire work, and, 
with few exceptions, in a failure in some part of it, which 
had to be afterward supplied by modelling and then 
casting it separately. 

The student will find a most interesting and dramatic 
account of the process in Benvenuto Cellini’s auto- 
biography, where he describes the casting of his fine 
statue of Perseus. There is a new and excellent trans- 
lation by the late J. A. Symonds, published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

The process is now seldom used except for casting 
very small objects, but one practically the same may be 
found useful for obtaining casts of small animals, in- 
sects, leaves, and fruits to serve as models in decorative 
work. Lizards, insects, and the like should be killed 
by ether; after that the process is the same for them 
as for other objects ; and asa branch with leaves and 
fruit offers about the most difficult case that the reader 


FABRES. 


will be likely to attempt, we will describe the manner of 
proceeding with regard to it, 

The branch should be suspended in its natural posi 
tion in a paper box, which, for greater strength, may be 
enclosed in a tin one. Straws or quills are led from the 
up of each leaf and twig to holes in the box (they are 
attached with a little wax), and a few extra holes are 
made in the latter to permit moisture and gases to pass 


off. 


modelling clay, or, better, pipe-clay is made of the usual 


This done, a mixture of plaster-of-Paris and fine 
consistency, about that of cream, and is applied little 
by little, as in taking a plaster mould from clay, until 
the object is entirely covered; the interstices are then 


filled up with a thicker mix- 


ture. Time must be allowed 
for the mass to dry thor- 
oughly. The cover is then 


put on and it is gradually 
baked to a red heat in a pot- 
The object 


within the mould is thus re- 


ter’s furnace. 


duced to fine ashes, which 


are got rid of by flowing 


g 
through the small holes that 
have already served to ¢ arry 
off the steam and gases, In- 
to the mould thus prepared 
melted bronze or other metal 
is run, and the result is a 
perfect reproduction of the 
original object in a form that 
will last forever 

Usually, however, bronze 
castings are now made from 
the plaste r pic ce moulds al- 
ready an SK ribed, and if any 
part of the casting is poor, the 
mould remains from which it 
can be cast again without 
trouble to the sc ulptor, 

A mode of preparing very 
exact and delicate moulds 
which has some analogy with 
the “ cire perdue” process 
must be described before we 
leave this part of our sub- 
ject. Let us suppose that it 
is desired to copy a plaster 
The 


rubbed with swe et-oil, or, for 


bust. bust should be 
work, simply 
A coat- 
ing of wet clay is then put 
but 


very perfect 


wetted with water. 
on, pressing it gently 
firmly into the hollows, and 
all the 
It should be 


taking care to allow 
air to escape. 
about a quarter of an inch 
thick except in the hollows 
of the eyes and ears, where 
This 


it should be thicker. 


shell is then covered with 
plaster in the usual manner, 
and when the plaster is set, 
the double mould of clay 
ind plaster is cut in two in 
the usuai: manner, that is to say, from the crown of the 
the the 


The clay is picked out from the separated 


head, behind the ears, and down neck to 


shoulders, 
parts of the shell, and is thrown away. The two halves 
of the plaster shell are then coated with shellac and 
sweet-oil on the interior, and the bust is treated in the 
same manner. The shell is set up again, enclosing the 
bust, with, it will be understood, an empty space be- 


A hole 


must have been prepared at the top of the shell to com- 


tween, where at first was the coating of clay. 


municate with this space. Meanwhile, a quantity of the 
best Cooper’s glue has been dissolved in hot water (con- 
tinually stirring it to avoid burning) to about half the 
thickness at which it is used by carpenters. Thisis now 
poured through the orifice until it fills the space left for 
it completely. As soon as it has set and before it has 
time to become hard the plaster is again removed, and 
the glue is cut in two with a sharp, thin knife. Being 
in the condition of a jelly, it is elastic, and will come 
away clear out of hollow and undercut places where 
plaster would have to be cut or broken, The two 
halves when joined again for casting should show no 


trace of the line of juncture. 
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TEACHING THE CHILD TO DRAW. 





Ill. 


THE next step is to hang up the square again, and a 
circle having the same diameter beside it. Ask the 
pupil to tell you the exact difference. He may know the 
names of each, but do not be satisfied with that. You 
may divide your square with a line from top to bottom 
and tell him we call that line a diameter. Then ask 
him if he can put a similar diameter in the circle. This 
causes him to reason at once. He does not know just 
where to place it. Have him measure his square and, 
by drawing a diameter, find that it is equally distant 
from each side. Then measure across the circle, find 
the middle, and place its vertical diameter. 

The horizontal diameters can be placed in the same 
way. You have now established the centre of each as 
a recognizable point, and the diameters as_ recognizable 
lines. Turn your square so that it hangs by one corner, 
and your circle so that the diameters are no longer vertical 
and horizontal. Let him draw them this way, first find- 
ing the centre by measuring from the sides, and have 
him discover that the Josztéon of the diameters—that 
is, horizontal, vertical, or oblique—has nothing to do 
with the fact that they are lines which bisect (divide 
equally) the square and the circle. Now have him 
measure from the centre in every direction, and tell 
where the circle differs from the square. 

Here we have a good lesson in comparison. The 





circumference of the circle is equally distant from the 
centre in all directions, so we teach our little pupil to 
think of this when he draws a circle; but the perimeter 
(z.e., outer boundary) of the square is not, so we teach 
him to think of the sides when drawing that, and how 
they are related to each other. We call his attention, 
too, to the difference in the shape; how the square has 
four sharp corners, while the circle has none. Let him 
try to roll them on their edges, and decide why one 
falls immediately, while the other rolls across the table. 
Let him place the circle against the square, and see 
the corners of the latter outside of the former. 

We want our pupil, when he comes to the drawing 
of objects in perspective, to know that every rectangle 
has diagonals, and that the intersection of these 
diagonals will always give him the centre of the rectan- 
gle, no matter how it is turned to the line of sight. 
With small pupils this may be taught in one of the 
reviews later on. Have the pupil draw lines that con- 
nect the opposite corners of the square and discover 
that they pass through the centre as given by the in- 
tersection of diameters. Then let him find the centre 
in a square without diameters. Turn the square at 
every possible angle to his line of sight, and let him 
get a full realization of the crossing of the diagonals 
at the centre, no matter how it is turned. Try the 
same plan with the rectangular oblong. 

We are progressing nicely now with the reasoning 
process, which must underlie all really good work. 
Do not fail to relate each lesson to the one which has 
gone before. Call vertical lines and horizontal lines 
and all other lines by their proper names. Do not for 
an instant overlook such an error as the child’s call- 
ing the first two “ straight” and an oblique line “ crook- 
ed.” If he says “crooked,” 
he thinks crooked, and he 
must realize in his own mind 
the distinction before we can 
train his hand. Ask himifhe 
really means crooked. Have 
him tell you, also, as you 
move the figures of the square 
and circle around slowly, just 
when the sides and diameters 
become horizontal, vertical, 
or oblique. 

“ But,” asserts some one, 
“this is teaching geometry, 
not drawing.” Not at all. 
We do not make a meal of 
salt because we use it to sea- 
son our food withal. We are 
not teaching geometry be- 
cause we introduce a few of 
its facts in the reasoning 
processes of drawing. Put 
a wire screen or a glass in 
front of you, and draw yon- 
der house upon it. What 
have you? Nothing but a 


ARRANGE A FEW BOOKS AS IN THIS DIAGRAM. 
AS THEY LIE ON THE TABLE. 


synthesis of geometrical planes. Thus with aimost 
everything called an object—geometrical planes and 
light and shade make up the drawing. Let us learn 
how to look at and understand these things, and out- 
line drawing becomes a very simple thing. 
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HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL, AND OBLIQUE DIAMETERS, 























You will find that in the drawing of these objects 
which I have mentioned our pupil may not make any 
great successes; but if he expresses the thought, the 
truth which we are teaching, pay no attention to any 
want of accuracy in the general outline. That is just 
the difference between this method and the imitative 
process. By this plan we rouse his mind to express 
thought, ideas, principles, and perfect work comes 
when the mind is educated. By the other, you merely 
teach him as you would a parrot. Both may give good 
results, but the better plan is the-one where the hough? 
comes first instead of afterward. In either case the 
child may produce a drawing only partially correct, 
but by this method you can have ¢he correction of the 
error a matter for the mind instead of the eye. 
































AN ENVELOPE AS AN OBJECT LESSON IN LINES AND ANGLES. 
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THE ABOVE SEEN IN PERSPECTIVE, 


It depends a great deal upon the age of your child 
whether you can make him realize direction and the 
convergence of lines in anything in perspective. If you 
think you can, you may try him with a book or box 
placed so that he “ looks across” the middle of the upper 
surface, as it lies on the table. The nearer edges are 
represented by horizontal lines, the. end edges by lines 
which appear to converge, as we consider their direc- 
tion to be from us. The child who can discover this 
truth regarding the convergence of the lines is a long 
way toward drawing things properly in perspective. 
But do not hurry him. If he cannot see the truth 
without prompting, or even if he does, keep on with 
these lessons on lines. 

You had some trouble, perhaps, when our pupil drew 
the square to get him to place the lines at right angles 
to each other. That is because he does not realize 
what a right angle is. Why not teach him this, so that 





A FIRST LESSON IN PERSPECTIVE, 


LET THE CHILD LOOK ACROSS THE MIDDLE OF THE UPPER SURFACE OF THE BOOKS, 
LET HIM OBSERVE THAT THE NEARER EDGES ARE REPRESKNTED BY HORIZONTAL LINES, THE END 
EDGES BY LINES WHICH APPEAR TO CONVERGE, AS WE CONSIDER THEIR DIRECTION TO BE FROM US. 


you can talk to him in language he will understand 
when you attempt to correct him? It is easily done. 
Begin by having him draw a circle. No matter 
whether he makes an eracé circle or not. If he gets 
it zearly round and considers it a circle, it zs a circle 
from his point of view. Absolute proficiency may be 
required later on. Have him draw a vertical diameter 
and ask him how many halves that divides the circle 
into. Then a horizontal diameter, and ask how many 
quarters he has. This is the plan by which to teach 
angles. 

With very small children I would not go any further 
than a right angle, which is a quarter of a circle; but 
this discussion will carry it on as if you were teach- 
ing a child ten or twelve years of age. Anything too 
hard for your pupil may be omitted in this method, 
and taken up in the constant reviews which are rec- 
ommended. When our pupil realizes that a quarter 
of a circle is a right angle, let him rub out the curve 
and discover that the angle remains the same. Then 
Jet him rub out the other lines, leaving but one right 
angle. Turn the card or board so that he can see that 
the right angle may have many different positions, and 
then let him draw them in every possible position. 

You have now separated the right angle from the 
circle, but you can always go back to the circle to test 
it, or, rather, to have the pupil test it, if he thinks he 
has drawn one properly, but really has it greater or 
smaller. Let him draw a circle about it, having the 
centre of the circle the point of the angle, and he will 
readily see how it compares with a quarter of a circle. 
This right angle becomes a standard to which we can 
now relate the larger, or obtuse angle, and the smaller, 
or acute angle. The same process may now be em- 
ployed, to fix the matter in the child’s mind, of draw- 
ing both obtuse and acute angles in different positions. 
Select objects having such angles, and let him search 
for them. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that this work 
needs the assistance of the concrete. The child must 
see that of which we are talking, must think about it, 
discuss it, discover it for himself, and ¢4ex draw it. 
The pencil soon becomes a mere medium by which 
he shows you the action of his mind. He learns to 
handle it automatically, and as the truths become 
fixed facts in his mind he handles those automatically 
also. Illustrate everything to him; produce objects in 
plenty, in which he will find the truths you wish to 
teach him, and the lessons will not be tedious, but 
pleasant to both pupil and teacher. 

STANSBURY NORSE, 
USEFUL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


ANY person who can write can learn to draw. In 
fact, as Hamerton says, all writing, whether careful or 
careless, is drawing of some kind, though the forms 
drawn are not natural, but conventional. By this he 
means useful drawing, which should not be compared 
and confounded with artistic drawing. He states the 
difference thus : “ The purpose of useful drawing is to 
explain the construction of an object, but the purpose 
of artistic drawing is to produce a visual effect to which 

full constructive explana- 
tion may be an impediment. 
The artist knows as much as 
a draughtsman, but he ought 
not to insist upon his knowl- 
edge. A poet may have stud- 
ied geography, but he must 
not write like a geographer.” 
. How many of the great ar- 
tists were of humble origin 
- and had to make their way 
in the face of poverty and 
other obstacles ! Claude Lor- 
raine was a pastry-cook ;*Tin- 
toretto, a dyer; one of the 
Caravaggios was a grinder of 
colors, and the other a mor- 
tar-carrier at the Vatican; 
Giotto was a peasant lad; 
Salvator Rosa, an associate 
of robbers; Canova, a stone- 
cutter; Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was the son of a keep- 
er of a public-house, and 
Turner, of a barber. 
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ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 

IV.—TWO-POINT PERSPECTIVE. 

T has been one purpose of these papers to 
avoid the uninteresting diagrams of cubes 
and plinths, with which elementary drawing 
usually begins, until such time as the student 
could realize from personal observation the 

need of such work for himself. To this end, during 
these months of preparation, we have had slight sketches 
of every-day surroundings to emphasize the fact that the 
elementary rules of perspective enter into everything we 
draw. It is hoped that the student, now realizing this 
and seeing that these scenes or objects which are about 
him embody more elaborately the simple principles 
which govern the drawing of elementary forms, has 
come to desire a practical experience. It is then time 
for his real work to commence. 

Taking one of the once despised cubes, which seemed 
of so little real use, let us put it down directly in front 
of us on a table a little below our eyes (Fig. 1). We 
shall then be able to see the whole front face; also the 
top face so placed that the lines on either side become 
“two parallel lines going away from us,” in the same 
manner as the railroad track about which we learned so 
much ; only these parallel lines, instead of continuing as 
far as the eye can see, come to an end when they reach 
the other side of the block. Now do not these parallel 
lines seem to converge, so carrying out the rule we have 
made for ourselves from observation ? 

To test this, try some measurements with your pencil 
at arm’s length and see whether the side A B does not 




















FIGURE 2, 


actually seem to measure more than the side C D. 
If your block is reasonably large, it will certainly show 
the difference by measurement, and turning the pencil 
vertically, with similar measurements, see in what pro- 
portion the top surface foreshortened thus bears to the 
full face of the block. 

Now if you will stand up and again measure, you will 
find the top to be considerably wider than before.  Sit- 
ting down, it becomes narrow again ; while if you are 
still lower, so as to have your eyes on a level with the 
full face of the block, the top goes out of sight entirely. 

Here we have in a very simple form the application of 
all we have been learning about railroad tracks, and 
roads, and fences. In just the same manner as the re- 
treating parallel lines of those objects seemed to con- 
verge toward a horizon on a level with the observer's 
eye, so, and for the same reason, will the retreating par- 
allel lines of our block seem, as far as they go, to con- 
verge toward an imaginary horizon, though none is in 
sight and the lines are abruptly stopped by the other 
side of the block. Now what I desire you to realize, 
and what is difficult for nearly all beginners to realize, 
is that the direction of the retreating lines you are going 
to make on your paper is to be the same as those you 
see before you, and that just as those lines in wall or 
ceiling or block retreat toward an imaginary horizon, so 
on your paper they are to retreat toward an imaginary 
horizon there. 

This horizon being entirely dependent on your posi- 
tion, must be determined from the place where you sit, 
and then suggested on your paper, if within its bounds. 

The horizon on your paper will be as high in propor- 
tion above the block drawn on your paper, as your own 
eyes are above the real block. Remember this 2” fro- 
portion, That is, if your eyes are a foot above your 
block and the block itself is six inches in height, if you 
are drawing it full size, the horizon on your paper will 
be a foot above also, or would be if you had enough pa- 
per to measure it on. But if your drawing is much 
smaller than the original block, say one half, the horizon 
on your paper will be lowered one half also, and the 


lines will still retreat in just the same direction that they 
would in the larger drawing, only they will be less in 
length; and, again, since there is but one vanishing 
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FIGURE 1. 


point in this drawing, the lines, if continued out, would 
meet at a point opposite the observer's eye. When in 
doubt as to the amount of convergence taken by any re- 
treating parallel lines, we may come nearly or quite to 
the desired knowledge by remembering the above facts. 

Now let us turn the block a little, still keeping our 
own position unchanged. Another side now shows, and 
instead of two faces there are now three to represent. 
Meantime, what has happened to the full face of the 
block? It was formerly parallel with our horizon ; 
hence the lines at top and bottom were horizontal to our 
eyes ; but turn it ever so little, these lines no longer ap- 
pear horizontal, as the very fact of being able to see an- 
other side proves that the full face of the block is no 
longer facing us or running with our horizon. Please 
remember this very distinctly. It is manifestly impos- 
sible, if the side is visible in a block, or achair, or a room, 
or a house, or anything having parallel lines of this 
form, for the face of the object to run exactly parallel 
with the observer’s horizon. You will see drawing- 
books and books on perspective, some of them by the 
ablest writers of the day, in which this mistake will be 
made (Fig. 2). It is sometimes from carelessness, or 
again from a mistaken tendency to bring the rules of 
mechanical drawing into the field of free-hand work. 
In any case it is not necessary because we notice the 
error to feel critical of its author; but I should like you 
to understand this point very clearly in your own work. 

We find now in the block two sets of parallel lines, 
vanishing toward two different points in the imaginary 
horizon, and according to the extent the block is turned 
so is the distance of these points on the horizon, Let 
us suppose it to be turned only a little (Fig. 3). 

The lines of that side which was formerly facing us 
still run so nearly with the horizon that they take a 
long time to reach it; the side of which we can see 
little is so nearly tending directly away from us, that it 
is almost opposite, as before. Turning it more (Fig. 4), 
so that we are facing the corner, instead of the full 
face, we find both sets of lines vanishing at equal dis- 
tances; and, of course, both sides of the block are 
alike. Such drawings as these or any enlarged forms 
of them, such as street corners or angles of houses, are 
said to be in two-point perspective. 

And now we hope the use of drawing-blocks and of 
such elementary subjects has become apparent, and 
will be even more so as we continue. Exactly the 
same principles which govern the drawings of these 
very simple forms govern the drawings of all the most 
elaborate ones built on the same plan. The picturesque 
old building by the roadside, the cathedrals and quaint 














FIGURE 4. 


architecture of the Old World, even the corners of our 
own room, or the window box and chair by the window 
—all these and hundreds of other interesting subjects 
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are “ built up,” we may say, On our paper in accordance 
with just these simple rules concerning parallel lines. 
We may become so familiar with this knowledge as not 
to realize when we are applying it; but without the 
knowledge itself we are indeed at a loss where to begin. 

There has been nothing said, so far, about a picture 
plane and similar matters, which usually enter into 
elementary work. The omission has been initentional. 
You will come to all such terms in your first text-book 
on perspective, and the explanations will be very help 
ful; but at present our object has been to learn to see, 
and this, I hope, is being accomplished. 

I think you understand that your paper represents 
the surface on which your picture is to be drawn, just 
as if you had traced-on the car window the picture of 
the street which you saw through it. Such a surface 
is called a picture plane, and is always supposed to be 
directly in front of you, and perpendicular, like that 
pane of glass; but if you see your picture correctly, 
there is little doubt but that you will draw it correctly, 
with or without a knowledge of scientific terms. 

Now I would have you practise constantly. Draw 
chiefly objects which are simple in form, and which 
embody the principles we have just been going over to- 
gether. Fix your own horizon by what you know of 
its position in relation to yourself, and then determine 
the direction of your lines yourself. Do not sit too near 
the object to be drawn. If possible, place yourself at 
least three or four times its height away. More will 
not matter, but less would bring you so nearly over 
the object as to put your drawing in what is called too 
violent perspective. 











Use ordinary brown manilla paper and a sharpened 
piece of charcoal. Do not begin to draw in pencil. 
Such lines cannot be easily erased, and as most of 


our lines are wrong in the beginning, it is a waste of 


time to spend much of it in rubbing out, where one 
brush of a cloth will take off the charcoal line, and en- 
able you to start anew. 

Then, too, in drawing with a pencil, the line being 
fine and delicate, we are apt to spend a great deal of 
time in making such lines very straight and even, for- 
getting that this is of secondary importance compared 
with the proper direction of these lines. The making 
of even, straight lines is a merely mechanical process ; 
any one can do it, with more or less practice; but the 
placing of lines on your paper, so drawn that they 
shall show the position of the object, its relation to the 
horizon, to the floor, and to the observer, is a question 
of intelligence, not of mechanism, and it does not mat- 
ter if such lines.,are in themselves at first a little 
wavering and uncertain. 

These subjects are here dwelt upon at some length, 
that the student may have some understanding of the 
usual requirements for drawing, instead of going about 
the matter blindly. In entering an art school es- 
pecially is this well; otherwise, the student, perplexed 
and surrounded by many objects of which he knows 
neither name nor purpose, feéls sure that could he 
but work with a pencil instead of this dusty charcoal, 
he would make far greater progress; or if he were but 
allowed to draw this object instead of that, he would 
succeed. Be assured, however, that in any such case, 
though no reason be given, one exists, and by following 
quietly all directions given you by experienced teach- 
ers, such reasons will in due time become apparent. 

Be content, therefore, if the principal lines of your 
drawing are right. Do not undertake anything elab- 
orate, and for the present work only in outline. We 
shall later see that an outline is a very elementary 
matter compared to a picture; but we must learn to 
walk before running, and so for the present must be 
content with this beginning. E. M. HALLOWELL. 
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BACKGROUNDS FOR FLOWERS. 





A VERY essential and important part of a flower- 
piece (or still-life) is the background and foreground, 
both or either, if not properly considered, being capable 
of entirely destroying the effect of 
an otherwise well-done study. 

In the first place, the flowers— 
be they put in a vase, glass, or 
jar of some kind, or just simply laid 
down—should always be arranged 
against the background with which 
they are to be painted ; for it is as 
important to study from nature 
the shadows and reflections of the 
background as it is to so study 
the flowers themselves. The cor- 
rectness of “ values” (that is, the 
proper relation of the light and 
dark of one color to that of an- 
other) depends entirely on this. 

The selection of the color of a 
background calls for very careful 
consideration, for the same flower 
will appear quite differently when 
seen against different colors, For 
instance, a flower of a cool (blu- 
ish) pink would look very much 
cooler on a strong yellow, while 
the same pink would seem of a 
much warmer hue on a back- 
ground of a greenish tint. A 
strongly contrasting color will al- 
ways “bring out” the flowers, 
even if it be kept in as light a 
key as the flowers themselves. 
Thus a yellowish white flower will 
stand out perfectly on a_back- 
ground of the palest blue possi- 
ble; or a pure white one with 
light gray shadows will stand out 
strongly against primrose. 

In order to lay in a background 
smoothly, that is, without spots 
and puddles, it is always best to 
wet the paper, no matter whether 
the flowers were painted on wet 
paper or not; the latter consider- 
ation being entirely a matter of 
feeling with different artists. For 
my part, I advise no mere student 
to work on wet paper. Asarule, 
this can be done successfully only 
by an artist. In the hands ofa 
student the practice too often 
leads to a carelessness which by 
the uninformed is mistaken for 
broadness and facility. 

However, for the background 
the paper should be made thor- 
oughly wet on the back or else by 
running the brush filled with clear 
water all over the part to be 
painted ; not too near to the edge 
of the flowers though, as other- 
wise one is apt to run into the 
other and so spoil both. The 
wash should be laid in evenly, al- 
though not necessarily in a per- 
fectly flat tone, unless used for 
some decorative design, where all 
things should be treated in a flat 
manner, anyway. Above all, a 
background should be modest and 
retiring and “ go back.” It should 
form a part of a study, but not Zhe 
part, and not attract the eye either 
by being spotty or too strong. 
When ready to put in the background, prepare on your 
palette a good deal of the prevailing color, enough to 
last youto theend. It is often fatal to stop in the 
midst of a wash in order to mix the same tone again. To 
this you may always add a touch of some color or other 
while laying it in according to a shadow or a reflection 
you may see in nature. 

With a full -brush start with your wash in the upper 
left corner and from there go down and on wzthout— 
and this is very important—retouching the parts just 
laid in. Unless you observe this precaution, you are sure 


to make spots and little lakes and “suns” all over the 
background, the parts just laid in being already in the 
process of drying when touched again. If you do not 
intend to cover your paper entirely, start in the upper 
left corner simply with clear water and blend in the 





lightest shade of your background lower down in a 
cloudy way, allowing it to get stronger the nearer it 
comes to the flowers. If the foreground be of the same 
color, carry your wash all the way down, and when it 
is all dry put on a second one, which will make the 
background gradually stronger until you come to the 
foreground. There ought to be a slight contrast be- 
tween these two, if you wish to suggest your flowers 
lying upon a table, a piece of board, or something of the 
kind. If the light in your room comes from the left, as 
it ought—for otherwise your hand would throw a 


ed 


shadow on your paper that would prevent you from 
seeing what you are doing—the tone of the background 
may be kept pretty light on this side of the flowers, get- 
ting darker on the right, where most probably the flow- 
ers or jar or glass would throw a strong shadow, unless 
they are posed far enough from it 
to leave the whole background 
light. In any case, however, be 
sure and paint it all in from na- 
ture, if you want it to be in har- 
mony with the flowers. 

There are certain colors of 
backgrounds that will always go 
well with certain flowers, and 
where you cannot go wrong if 
you lighten or deepen them ac- 
cording to the shade of the flow- 
ersthemselves, For instance, for 
pink flowers, such as roses, a light 
gray background always looks well 
and refined, the gray used being a 
cool, rather purplish one, made of 
Neutral Tint, or, if needed warmer, 
of thin Ivory Black. A light brown 
is good, too; use a thin wash of 
Vandyke Brown for that; or if a 
greenish tint be chosen, which is 
very prett y with all pink flowers, 
take a light olive green, and try 
to have it a different shade from 
the green used in theleaves. For 
the darker tones add some Van- 
dyke Brown or Neutral Tint, but 
use them lightly, so as to avoid 
too heavy or black a color. For 
very strong pink, almost crimson 
flowers (like the American Beau- 
ty), or for bright red ones (like 


looks best, the flowers themselves 
being so brilliant in color that the 
background must be as quiet as 
possible, in order to avoid crude- 
ness and vulgarity. 

White flowers look well on al- 
most anything except gray, which 
is the color of their shadows, and 
consequently had better be avoid- 
ed in the background. Suitable 
backgrounds are a light blue in- 
clining to turquoise, made of Ant- 
werp Blue, green done with the 
thinnest tone of Veridian; pink 
made of Rose Madder and a touch 
of Yellow Ochre; light red, which 
suggests a terra cotta, or a pretty 
strong yellow made with a light 
wash of Gamboge and a touch of 
Indian Yellow and Black for the 
shadow. A lavender shade made 
with Rose Madder and Cobalt 
would also look very pretty. 

The best background for a 
white flower is always the one that 
makes it look whitest, and to get 
this the background need not ne- 
cessarily be dark, as some peo- 
ple might think. In fact, a very 
light background looks much more 
delicate, and need only contrast 
enough to bring out the white. 
The flowers themselves, of course, 
must be treated lightly, too, and 
must have transparent, luminous 
shadows. 

Fora strong yellow flower, such 
as a chrysanthemum, the back- 
ground, again, ought to be sub- 
dued, and a tone like Vandyke Brown, or, still better, 
Brown Madder, should be selected, both bringing out 
the yellow without being really dark or too strong. A 
greenish gray, made of Burnt Sienna, Antwerp Blue, and 
a touch of Brown Madder, is good also, or any other 
rather dull medium tint. 

A delicate yellow, like that of a yellow rose, with al- 
most white lights, or a primrose, should have a much 
paler background; for instance, a thin tone of Light Red, 
with a touch of Cobalt Blue, or a purplish tone made of 
Rose Madder, Cobalt, and, if too purplish, some Olive 


Poppies), a faint, gray background — 
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Green. A tint mixed of Raw Sienna, Antwerp Blue, and 
Rose Madder makes a soft, either bluish or greenish, 
gray, according to more or less of the Antwerp Blue or 
the Raw Sienna. 

For violets, a pretty strong green looks exceedingly 
well, either made with a wash of Hooker’s Green and 
shaded down into olive, or else a soft hue of greenish, 
gray, made of Neutral Tint and Yellow Ochre. This latter 
I would suggest for violets which are of a rich, dark pur- 
ple; the former looks well with violets of a lighter hue. 

A group of various-col- 
ored pansies looks pretty 
on rather a warm gray, for 
which you use Ivory Black, 
or, fora more greenish gray, 
add Olive Green and Cobalt. 

As a rule, you can be 
pretty sure of being success- 
ful with your background, 
if you remember that light 
and delicate flowers should 
have an equally light, deli- 
cate background, as a heavy 
one would kill them; flow- 
ers of very strong color, a 
neutral one, be it light or 
dark, leaving all the effect 
to the flowers; and very 
dark flowers, a medium light 
one. If the background 
can be done with one wash, 
it is all the better, as you 
may spoil it by going over 
it. If, however, it is neces- 
sary to put a second or third 
wash on, then let the first 
one be dry before touching 
it a second time, and when 
you do so, go over it quickly 
and lightly, so as not to take 
off the color underneath. In 
this way you can go overa 
background a number of 
times if, as often happens, 
it dries out lighter than was 
intended, and thus makes 
successive tones necessary. 

F. V. REDMOND. 


IN painting the bloom on 
black grapes, mix White 
and perhaps a little Yellow 
Ochre with the deep pur- 
ple of the local tone until 
you have obtained a satis- 
factory gray tint. Then 
paint in the whole grape at 
first in its local tone of 
rather deep purple. While 
this is wet, lay the gray tint 
over it and blend the edges 
of the gray with the purple. 
This should be very lightly 
and carefully done with a 
dry, flat sable brush. Last- 
ly, the high light is crisply 
touched in without blending. 

To correct what would 
seem to be a misconcep- 
tion among some of our 
readers, we would like to 
say that the various pal- 
ettes published in these 
columns are given entirely 
with the idea of helping 
those in need of advice 
who may not be within reach of good teachers. Col- 
or, however, is so much a matter of feeling that there 
are hardly two artists who agree on the subject or use 
exactly the same palette. Therefore it would be foolish 
for any one to sit down and try to paint after a given 
recipe, no matter how good it is. The best and, indeed, 
the only way to learn to paint flowers or landscape is to 
study nature carefully and conscientiously and try to 
render it as truthfully as possible. If difficulties occur 
which cannot be overcome, then consult our printed in- 
structions, and allow yourself to be guided by them. In 
that way they will probably prove to be a great help. 


FIGURE MAY BE RELIEVED BY THE YELLOWISH-GRAY TINTS OF THE SANDY ROAD 


~ CHINA PAINTING. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZES, 


THERE are various good preparations of gold for 
china painting, and the little glass slabs with their dabs 
of brown-looking paste (the gold looks so until fired and 
burnished) are so well known as to make further de- 





“THE LITTLE MARQUIS.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE FROM THE PAINTING BY MONJINOT, 


A PLEASING COLOR COMBINATION WOULD BE; COAT OF SOFT GRAY BLUE: IVORY-WHITE WAIST( OAT, 
AND DAINTY COLORS; STEEL*-GRAY STOCKINGS; HAT TURNED UP, WITH THE SAME COLORS AS THE 


scription unnecessary. Always get the large boxes in 
preference to the small ones; there will be less waste 
in proportion. 

After the first box has been used, keep it as a palette 
for its own special gold or bronze, together with palette 
knife, one each of the outline and stippling brushes, and 
a brush, medium size, with round point. Do not wipe 
the paste from the knife after using, as it is an needless 
waste, providing that the knife is kept free from dust. 

Keep a turpentine cup expressly for gold, leaving the 
sediment to collect ; always pour off the turpentine after 
using. If allowed to stand, the sediment would become 


WITH EMBROIDERY IN GOLD 


AND THE GRAY GREEN OF THE PARK BACKGROUND, 
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too oily, by evaporation, for safe use in painting. The 
sediment may be strengthened from time to time by the 
addition of fresh gold. Rinse gold brushes sufficiently 
to keep them pliable and in good shape, but they need 
not be freed from the mixture entirely. 

It is best to keep a separate set of brushes for any 
metal or bronze used; for any touch of color will make 
the finish dull and liable to blister. Hence, there is a 
risk in using brushes which have been constantly in color. 

Simple directions for applying metals are printed on 
every box. They may be 
followed with confidence ; 
but much experience is nec- 
essary before one can use 
gold well and in a thor- 
oughly practical manner. 

Mix a little turpentine 
with a portion of the gold, 
adding more from time to 
time as the oil stiffens or 
evaporates. Keep a drop or 
two of turpentine in one 
corner of the palette to 
moisten the brush. 

If the paste is stiff and 
obstinate, or too old, warm 
the glass, rubbing down the 
metal at the same time. 

If by chance you should 
be working in a cold room, 
warm the china also and 
keep the gold over a vessel 
of hot water. 

See that the piece to be 
gilded is absolutely clean 
and free from any moisture 
from the hands; it is best 
to wipe the latter off with 
alcohol, 

Watch the gold carefully 
as you putiton. If itisa 
little suggestive of India ink 
in color, it is too thin; yet 
it must not be made really 
thick or applied unevenly, 
for fear of blistering. 

Do not expect to get a 
handsome effect in one fir- 
ing. It pays in the end to 
have two coats with no risk, 
and the lustre and added 
wearing qualities are their 
own reward, 

After the metal has been 
fired once, test it very gen- 
tly with the glass brush, If 
it rubs off, it has not had a 
sufficiently hard firing, and 
it is well to call attention 
to it when sending it to the 
kiln a second time. 

If an elaborate gold sur- 
face is required, use a flat 
brush and add two or three 
drops of tinting oil above 
the usual consistency ; mix 
thoroughly and place rapid- 
ly, dusting the surface with 
a large blending brush. 

For all elaborate surfaces, 
polish lightly with the glass 
brush after the first firing 
before applying the second 
Ur coattails coat, taking great care to 
get rid of the glass fibres, 
as they will fire in if left and 
wiil not fuse. Use the brush 
lightly in a “round and round” motion, and, for a final 
polish, rub briskly with tissue paper. 

All gold, except the cheap liquid gold (not suitable 
for fine work) requires to be polished. It is a dull-yel- 
low on coming from the kiln, and must not be judged 
before the glass brush has been used on it. If it has 
blistered or chipped before regilding, rub it down with 
the brush until it is perfectly smooth to the touch. 
Should the brush fail in this, use the prepared sand- 
paper. This may also be used successfully where gold 
has got in by accident, provided, of course, it has not be- 
come fused with color. 
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In repairing blistered surfaces, use a stippling brush if 
possible, as the blended edges will be less likely than 
otherwise to make trouble a second time. 

Gold goes much further if applied in lines or a regular 
design rather than in stippled patches. 

Always have color fired before covering it with metal 
of any kind. If possible before firing remove the color 
where gold is to come; it is much handsomer if applied 
directly on the china, because the flux of the color is apt 
to influence the gold or bronzes, which have also a por- 
tion of flux in their composition, and so lose some of their 
lustre. This is specially the case with gilding over yel- 
lows or greens on any highly fluxed tint. Unfluxed gold 
comes prepared to use over color when desired. In the 
next chapter I shall treat of raised gold, jewels and 
enamels, Lucy COMINS. 


FIGURE SUBJECTS FOR THE CHINA PAINTER. 





IN painting the figure of ‘ The Little Marquis,” the 
contrasts of textures in the velvet, satin, lace, and em- 
broidery may be made very effective. The satin calls 
for clean, crisp brush handling ; the velvet, softly blend- 
ing lights and innumerable half lights; and the lace, a 
treatment peculiar to itself, which can be gained only by 
working from the real thing. Such, indeed, should be 
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done throughout. The materials of the costume, not 
necessarily made up in the same fashion, should be put 
together, so that the effects may be studied and applied 
with special reference to the picture ; for no matter how 
small the figure, the story must be correctly told to be 
pleasing ; and admirable as is the engraving, no engrav- 
ing can be so safe a guide as the different fabrics them- 
selves when used as models. Especially would this be 
the case in regard to the folds of lace seen over the 
shadows in the satin waistcoat—an effect that can be 
beautifully rendered, but which requires pa- 
tience, close observation, and extreme deli- 
cacy of workmanship. So, too, with the em- 
broideries. That on the coat will be gold, 
and, while mostly in shadow, it asserts itself 
unmistakably, although only an occasional 
glint shows pure color. The embroidery on 
the satin will besides gold show soft color, 
but in no way conspicuously—suggestions 
only. 

Of color combinations it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. One may have the fullest 
license. The coat may be green, blue, vio- 
let, brown, claret, or olive, and the vest any 
pleasing harmony—-buff, white, pink, ivory, 
or any delicate blue or green. The hair is 
powdered, and the flesh tints in a young 
face like this will be as delicate as a woman’s, 
The indefinite character of the background 
gives a chance to repeat in grays any colors 
of the figures desirable to bring the two in 
harmony. And to be in harmony with the 
subject, the handling of such a picture must 
be most delicate, and may be carried to any 
degree of finish. By blocking out the whole 
mostly in grays, for the first firing, and using plenty of 
glazing color, a glaze will be established and the values 
preserved, while the details may be worked up afterward. 

In marked contrast to the prettiness of such a subject 


as this are simple heads, like that shown here, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and which are an every-day reality. 

















The clear modelling of the features, the full, shapely 
mouth and luminous, dark eyes make it a good subject 
for practice. Especially is this so in the case of the 
hair. Its extravagant arrangement is so clearly defined, 
that the masses can be easily worked out. But while 
keeping the form, we know that such curls and puffs are 
soft and fluffy, that a breath of air will disturb them. 
And with this in view we must blend them into the 
flesh, repeating the tints of one in the other. It will 
first be put in entirely with gray—Ivory Yellow and Black 
are good—and keep with this the general form of the 
masses. For a second firing work up delicately ; thgexer- 
cise of plenty of patience is necessary here. bo A try 
to get the full effect at once; bring it up to a medium 


strength first, and this will be enough for the outlines._ 
of the head, which must blend softly into the background. 
Then strengthen in the highest lights about the left © 


cheek and temple, and the curls fallitig on the neck. 
Always work up the face and hair “together ; do not 
allow one part to get ahead of another. This applies to 
the whole picture; in no other way cansthe. proper 
balance of parts be preserved. = ; 

Coming now to the purely fanciful subjects: we find 
how all peoples, in all ages, have loved to tell oF satirize 
the story of human life and emotions, through the 
agency of cupids, fawns, gnomes, and so forth, always 
irresistible and suiting themselves to alloccasions. The 
world of the decorator would be sadly depopulated, 
if these little folk were banished, although with the 
treatment they receive in these later days at the hands 
of too many amateurs, one is sometimes tempted to 
wish there were no more of them. Perfect accuracy in 
drawing and extreme delicacy of coloring, with as close 
study of expression as in the human face, are necessary. 

C. E, BRADY. 





THE TREATMENT OF ROSES. 





i, 
THE painting of roses is like the painting of the human 
face, for each variety has its special characteristics. One 
has great capped petals and smoothly rolling edges ; 
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another is crisp, and seems never to lose the marks of 
the prisoning bud. Some have hearts all aglow with 
the wonderful colors of sunset, while others are as 
dainty as the first flush in the morning sky. Some, 


again, are as pure as the newly fallen snow, and as cold, 
and others are glorious in gold and crimson. 

No other flower gives the same range of color and 
character as the rose. It has so many types, and each 
its own individuality, not only in the color and shape 
of the flower, but in the modelling and texture of 
the leaves. 

The color of the leaves, both upper and under sides, 
often proves an important factor in the make up of a 
likeness. The character and tinting of the stems and 
thorns and the manner of growth are all as important 
as the flower itself. And this we want in all stages, 
from the little pointed buds of green to the perfect rose. 

,Note the varying changes as the rose approaches matu- 

rity. Some, like certain people, grow old gracefully, 
while others wither and droop, as though life was too 
hard for them. Often the color mellows and ripens 
with an indescribable beauty, just as they are ready to 
fall. And then the calyx is left with its brown stamens, 
and perhaps one or two strong petals still retain a hold. 
All these little details go to make up the charm of the 
whole. The subject is worth all the care and study we 
can give it, while the feeling that we have won repays 
us for any amount of labor expended. 

But we shall need all the help that good tools can 
give, and it is very necessary that the work-table should 
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be so arranged that we can find our brushes and other 
tools on the instant. Start out with a clean palette, and 
have all the colors reduced to a good working condition 
with a little lavender ; the mediums should be in con- 
venient bottles, that the brush may be dipped into them 
quickly. Keep at hand a bottle of balsam with a good 
proportion of oil of anise, to use when laying in the 
first coat, but it should not be used in finishing. The 
brushes are very important; flat ones are a necessity. 
Those having metal ferrules and wooden handles are the 
best for laying in the first broad tints; have 
at least three sizes of these—half an inch 
and under. After the work has reached a 
certain point, the hair of these brushes is 
too short for finishing and the touch is not 
elastic enough. It is a most regrettable fact 
that the brush-makers do not give the same 
grade and length of hair in a flat brush as 
they do in the quills. But this can be in 
a measure remedied by taking the ferrule 
from an old sable brush, such as is used for oil 
painting. This is done by heating it. Then 
the brush and handle are both pulled out. 
Push a stick through this ferrule while it 
is warm, to be sure the inside is clean; 
choose a square shader, a size smaller than 
would ordinarily be used, run it carefully 
through the ferrule, keeping the hairs per- 
fectly straight. The quill should project a 
hair’s breadth beyond. Then, holding it 
firmly, grip the end of the ferrule with a pair 
of strong pincers, and bind it flat. The 
wood handle is now inserted and cut off a 
convenient length. In this way you geta 
good, flat brush. With a handful of such 
brushes, and the colors all in order, one can work on 
large subjects with almost the same rapidity and free- 
dom as in oil painting. I donot intend to advocate the 
use of small brushes, but this flattening process gives 




















the brush rather more capacity than in its original state. 
One should have several, for as cheap as brushes are it 
is no economy to try to do with one, when more will 
save time. 

To give the proper texture to a rose, it is of the great- 
est importance to secure a uniform glaze, and to have 
this glaze soft and rich. It is, therefore, necessary to 
cover the whole surface of the china. A very thin coat 
of Silver, or Ivory Yellow, or Yellow Carmine will have 
no apparent effect upon the color, even in a white flower, 
for it may safely be said that all white roses incline 
either to yellow or pink. 
the shadows or half tints and reflections, where the 


This first coat may show in 
lights seem perfectly white. It also furnishes a soft 
ground to work on. 
the whole helps to harmonize the others and soften the 


The one color running through 


modelling. 

Grays for white roses may be Pearl Gray, Pearl Gray 
and Black, Ivory Yellow and Black, Carmine and Apple 
Green ; or other combinations making a perfectly neu- 
tral tint may be used. 
Light Sky Blue, Carmine, Carnation 2, Yellow Brown, 
Brown 17, or Brown Green, whichever 
the situation calls for. Notice that while 


These grays may be toned with 


harmonizing perfectly, they differ much 
Use much Pearl 
Celadon, being a 


in the same flower. 
Gray in the leaves. 
gray green, will also be useful. A gen- 
eral modelling up with these tinted grays 
Work in 
flat, crisp touches, but let nothing be 


is enough for the first firing. 
harsh. Be careful to preserve the lights 
unbroken, for if this first thin wash is 
disturbed, it is difficult to retouch it. 
Always use a soft glazing color in the 
combinations, and it is not amiss to add a 
little flux, for the design should come 
back from the firing a soft harmony, 
with a rich glaze sufficient to bear up 
the after painting. 

Then if a pink flush is wanted, give 
thin washes of Carmine or Carnation in 
their proper places, or of Ivory or Silver 
Yellow, retouching the grays as neces- 
sary. the 
the reflected lights the color will be quite 


Sometimes in heart cr in 
pronounced and the lights pure white. 
If the flower is really a dead white, the 
grays must be perfectly neutral, and 
even in this case the thin wash of yellow 
is safe. Incase of a cream white, Silver 
or Ivory Yellow, with Yellow Brown, 
will give the general tint, which perhaps 
may run into salmon and pink in the 
heart. The Ivory Yellow blends natu- 
rally with Carnation 2, making flesh tints, 
and if some petals seem to show aclearer 
rose, instead of using Carmine, which ans 
might have too much of a violet tone, 

the yellow and yellow red already used 

will make a thin tint of Deep Red Brown 

quite rosy enough. Orapure white rose 

may have yellow at the base of the petals, with perhaps 
a hint of pink in the heart, and the advantage of indicat- 
ing these colors in their several places with a touch after 
The 
leaves also touched up on the gray-green foundation will 
be much softer in effect than on the cold white of the 
china. 


the modelling is safely fired will be apparent. 


Let the colors of the background run over some 
of the colors of the leaves and also blend well on to the 
far side of the flowers. 
flowers and leaves into the background, unless it be a 


At the same time break the 


plain tint, and even then it should be done in the way of 
shadowy forms to bring the two in harmony. C. E. B. 





IT might well be asked, Have we so little feeling for 
the soul of things that our decorations must forever sug- 
gest paint and brushes, manipulations, and methods? 
Do we take the rose for a model because it is a good 
subject on which to display our artistic gymnastics? Or 
rather do we seek to tell the wonderful story held in its 
velvety petals, the mystery of life and being, so that 
there be no ¢hought of “style” in our work, but only 
the sense that it exists, without ever caring how or 
why ? 
gave more study to our subject, we might turn out 
better work, and at the same time create a_ special 


If some of us had less self-consciousness and 


method to suit the matter in hand, and so, as we inter- 


pret nature, create each a style of our own. C. E. B. 


BRADDYLL. 
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BLUE UNDERGLAZE PAINTING, 


NOTES TAKEN BY A PUPIL IN MR. 
VOLKMAR’S CLASS, 


CHARLES 


WHEN comparison is made between pottery which is 
decorated by painting that is done under the glaze and 
that done over the glaze, it should be remembered that 
the former is more true to the first principles of the art, 
and therefore better of its kind. In the case of under- 
glaze the decoration becomes more essentially part of 
the object decorated, the painting being somewhat ab- 
sorbed into the porous material of the biscuit, and after- 


ward protected by the glaze. The uniform, beautiful 





FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA 


IN THE SIK RICHARD WALLACE COLLECTION, 


surface thus produced gives a finish to the pottery, as 
pottery, for which no amount of delicate detail put on 
over the glaze can compensate, 

In overglaze painting, where the color is applied, the 
glaze is much less brilliant than on the plain surface of 
the china. It will admit of scratching, and, in time, 
may wear off. The underglaze is smooth to the touch, 
there being no perceptible difference between the paint- 
ing and the rest of the surface. The colors are lasting, 
and it is quite impossible to deface the glaze in any or- 
dinary way. 

Underglaze painting generally is done on an absorb- 





SUGGESTION FOR THE DECORATIVE INTRODUCTION OF THE PORTRAIT 
OF A PLACE, AS A VIGNETTE, IN CHINA DECORATION, 


REYNOLDS. 
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ent ground. The color of the “ green,” or freshly made 


ware, is a delicate faded olive or pea green, which be- 


comes gradually a dull white as it dries, It is then 
ready for the kiln, where it undergoes its first burning, 
and becomes a white, dense body. The ware is fired 


thoroughly, but not glazed; so that the surface remains 
almost as porous as when it left the potter’s hand. In 
its unglazed condition it has a dull, absorbent surface, 
and is called biscuit or bisque. Upon the success of 
this first burning largely depends the after character of 
the 


right degree, so as to ensure its full contraction ; other- 


the ware. The biscuit must be fired exactly to 
wise the glaze, however perfect, will “ craze’ or crack 
in the firing. 

As the biscuit is absorbent or soft ware, alterations 
and corrections up to a certain point are impossible, as 
the clay absorbs more or less of the color, which it is 
impossible then to remove. This naturally leads to 
freedom of execution, and a light, bold, decisive touch, 
which affords one of the chief charms of underglaze, 


When 


one has worked in this free fashion, all other ceramic 


and, indeed, of all good decorative work, once 


methods seem tame ; and it is gratifying 
to know, too, that no ordinary heat, wear 
and tear can undo what we have ac- 
complished, 

In a way, underglaze painting resem- 
bles water-color painting, in which dex- 
terity can only be obtained by practice 
with a fully charged brush upon ab- 
sorbent paper, which admits of no era- 
The biscuit hue from 


sure, ranges in 


creamy white to gray or terra cotta, 


After painting, it has to be dipped in 


glaze or liquid enamel, and _ fired at 
2732 F 


The preparation of the glaze is a mat- 
for it, like the 


ware itself, is composed of materials 


ter of great importance ; 


which are subject to great contraction. 
The glaze generally used in coating pot- 
tery is very much like glass itself. It is 
prepared by fusing oxide of lead with 
sand and potash. Sometimes the glaze 
is colored by a mixture of such other 
metallic oxides as do not impair its trans- 
Cobalt-is much used in this 


The 


are ground to the finest powder, and 


parency. 
way by the Orientals. materials 
mixed with water to the consistency of 
thick cream. The glaze is applied by 
dipping the article into it and withdraw- 
ing it quickly, and the dry, absorbent 
surface of the biscuit retains a 
of the 
that the glaze flows well and evenly over 


coating 


mixture. Care must be taken 
the entire surface. 

Different firers have different ways of 
preparing their glaze. For instance, the 
Doulton glaze is of a yellowish tint, all 
Minton 


glaze is whiter, inclining to a cold gray 


the colors appearing creamy. 
shade. Copeland is a bluish white, and more desirable 
than either of the other two. Up to this time there 
have been no facilities in the United States for firing 
decorated ware in underglaze. Mr. Bennett was, I be- 
lieve, the first one to paint and fire underglaze in New 
An effort 


years ago to get him to teach his method, or at least 


York, if not in this country. was made some 
fire such underglaze work as might be brought to him, 
But while he was willing to give instruction in overglaze, 
he replied that for the present the secret of his under- 
glaze process must be confined to his own studio. 

Underglaze decoration is gradually growing in popu- 
larity, and as the demand fora kiln has greatly increased, 
an enterprising New York firm recently set one up and 
has already fired successfully several times; so under- 
glaze painting is now within the reach of us all. 

For the old “ Delft ” decoration, so much in vogue now, 
“ Old Blue” is the favorite color. 
form, already prepared, although usually gum traga- 


It is bought in powder 


canth, gum arabic, or glycerine has to be mixed with it, 
or some medium which is sold by the bottle. Prepare 
the powder color by rubbing part of it up with water 
and apply it exactly as if it were water-color, using the 
regular water-color brushes; a large wash brush and a 
small one for delicate lines are all that are necessary. 

We that 
Then, with a very hard 


First wash off the tile or slab. will suppose 


you are ahout to decorate. 
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pencil—the hardest which comes—sketch in the design 
carefully and lightly. Hold the tile under the faucet 
again, and with a soft sponge go over the entire surface 
until only the slightest indications of your drawing re- 
main. The object of this will be apparent later on. 
Next, with a small pointed brush—a red-sable water- 
color brush is the best—go over the lines of your drawing 
with the color, making a firm, clear, but delicate line 
which can easily be softened or made to lose itself in the 
background afterward. If the pencil lines are too dark 
at this stage of the proceedings, they are easily mistaken 
for the blue line of color, and, as the pencil fires out en- 
tirely, you will sometimes have no line at all after the 
piece has come from the kiln, where you thought you 
had a decided one. The change of color of certain of 
the pigments before and after firing is one of the chief 
difficulties one has to encounter in underglaze painting, 
and it requires some imagination to determine what the 
ultimate effect of the work will be. Then, as the colors 
dry, they assume a dull or dead appearance, as unlike as 
possible what they will become after being fired. 

Wash in the sky, or foreground, or whatever the case 
may be, in light half tones, the same as you would 
work in water-color, reserving the white of the biscuit 
for the highest lights. These half tones are charming in 
the blue ware. Remember that alterations are only pos- 
sible up to a certain point. The color, after it has been 
painted on the ware, can be lightened considerably by 
washing it with water, but it cannot be entirely removed. 
Any old bristle oil brush will be found useful to take off 
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CARVED PHOTOGRAPH FRAME IN BYZANTINE STYLF, DESIGNED BY KARL 
VON RYDINGSVARD. 


color, if necessary. But some of it will always be ab- 
sorbed into the biscuit itself, so the work must be done 
with great care. Underglaze painting, above all, re- 
quires that the artist should know distinctly what 
he intends to do. Leave the darker parts for the last, 
and then only put a few of the darker touches here and 
there, where the design looks almost black, for the finish- 
ing touches. A tile painting (such as the design given 
as one of The Art Amateur supplements this month) 
could easily be painted at one sitting, in two or three 
hours, by any one at all familiar with the handling of 
water-colors. 

Your piece is now ready to fire. Wash the brushes 
out in water, and put the paint where it will be free from 
dust, and it will do for a number of paintings—in fact, 
till it is exhausted. Do not be disappointed if you find 
that your colors have run somewhat in firing. They are 
very apt to do so, but in my opinion this is rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise, as it gives a very soft effect 
and produces an appearance of freedom of handling. 

Up to this point our decoration is underglaze. Should 
touches of gold be deemed desirable, they may be 
added and fired in the same way as ordinary china. . Land- 
scapes, fishing-boats, windmills, heads of horses or dogs, 
are all suitable subjects for this blue underglaze, and 
in flowers, chrysanthemums, tulips, or jonquils are 


equally effective. S. J. KNIGHT. 


ENAMELS come in powder, in white and many colors, 
and must be ground with fat oil; use just enough to 
bind the colors, but not sufficient to wet them. 


WOOD CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 


IV.—BYZANTINE STYLE—A PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 

HAVING done with that excellent preliminary style, 
the Dragon or Viking style, originated and practised in 
the far north of Europe. we will take up the scarcely 
less simple and effective Byzantine style, which belongs 
to Southern Europe. It dates from the time of the Em- 
peror Justinian or the early half of the sixth century..- 
Its development continued until the conquest of the 
Eastern Roman Empire by the Crusaders, A. D. 1204. 
Weare indebted to Byzantium (the present Constanti- 
nople) for the preservation of the ideal conceptions and 
high degree of technical knowledge of ciassical art— 
though a Christian art itself—which suffered almost uni- 
versal neglect during the dark Middle Ages. 

Some of the characteristics of this style are the ex- 
tremely pointed treatment of the acanthus leaf and 
the use of much veining of the leaves, a high degree of 
symbolism in design and the use of the round arch and 
dome. 

We will treat this style in three stages, as we did the 
preceding one. The design of a photograph frame 
given here is a characteristic leaf pattern. The frame 
is made of oak or mahogany, half an inch thick. Lay a 
sheet of blue transfer paper on it; over this place the 
design and trace it off carefully, using a point of medium 
sharpness. The wood now bearing the design is 
clamped firmly to the table with an ordinary iron clamp. 
Be sure to have the grain of the wood perpendicular in 
the frame. A rabbet, a quarter of an inch deep, should 
be left all around the back of the frame, for the inser- 
tion of the photograph. Get well-seasoned wood, nicely 
squared, so that no filing or sand-papering will be nec- 
essary after the carving is done. The easel back needs 
no explanation. 

After this digression, we return to the wood, clamped 
to the bench or table; the tools, well sharpened, lie in 
front of the carver, with their points toward him, carefully 
placed so they will not scratch each other, their edges 
keen because they have been kept away from dampness, 
as well as being properly sharpened. 

Now, take a large veining tool and go around the out- 
side of the lines of the design, making a groove. In 
the corners, where two lobes of a leaf meet, put the 
veining tool or fine gouge straight down, so as to get a 
sharp corner; then, beginning at the tips of the lobes, 
cut away the wood of the background, close to the leaf, 
shading it down into the sharply cut corners. In pur- 
suing this order, do not chip the outlines of the leaf. 
Remove the background to the depth of one sixteenth 
of an inch; do not leave the background perfectly level, 
but take the flattest gouge next to the chisel, and turn- 
ing the concave side down toward the wood, sweep 
along the groove made by the veining tool. Then turn 
the tool convex side downward, and go over the back- 
ground in order to obtain irregular hollows—in a word, 
make the background wavy. After that is done, take a 
gouge of the third curve from the chisel, one that will 
fit the outline of the leaves, and, beginning at the tip or 
apex of the leaf, hollow it out along the midrib, toward 
the stem, making it deepest half way from apex to 
stem, and as the stem is approached, bear on very 
lightly and fade the hollow midrib into the stem. When 
the stem is reached, take the flattest gouge next to the 
chisel and, turning the concave side downward, 
round the stem a trifle on the top. 

Repeat this process on all the side veinings in each 
lobe of the leaf. Take whichever tools fit the various 
parts of the outline of the leaf; hold the one used 
straight up and down, slanting slightly toward the or- 
nament, for undercutting, and make the outlines very 
crisp, sharp, and clean, and be very careful that the 
sharpness of the tips is not lost. Choose the tool accord- 
ing to the flatness or roundness of the outline curves, 
and be sure to keep the corners between the lobes clear 
and a trifle deeper than any other part of the carving. 
The background must also be cut considerably deeper 
close to the ornament than anywhere else, so that the 
background rolls down toward the ornament. After 
that is done, take the same tool—flat-curved gouge—as 
was used for the outline, and follow the midrib and the 
other veins on the leaf, modelling the ridges between 
them smoothly into the hollowed-out veins. Be careful 
to preserve good sweeps to,the surfaces. The veining 
must’ disappear toward the stem, being heaviest, as 
previously stated, half way from apex to stem. 

Many art students and amateurs regard Owen Jones 
as an unimpeachable authority, but some of his heavy 








examples of ancient Byzantine carving would not be ac- 
cepted to-day. This style has received really wonder- 
ful treatment in this country, where it is a great favor- 
ite, especially for exterior decoration. The reason for 
this is twofold: the style is one of flat relief; so there 
are no projections to be broken off or to form a lodging 
place for floating matter ; and then it has the advantage 
that it can be carried out at a moderate cost. 

It would be well for carvers to examine buildings of 
the Byzantine order as they pass them, for they will often 
suggest to them many beautiful designs. The Byzan- 
tine is not a heavy style of ornament, and it should not 
be treated as such. It can be carried out in various 
kinds of relief: (1) very flatly ; (2) deeper; (3) deeper 
still and very much rounded. 

To give contrast to the background, dent it here and 
there with a blunt nail that has been filed to roundness. 
Do not soil the work in carving, and do not make any 
unnecessary dents or nicks. 
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HALF-SKCTION OF THE 
CARVED PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAME, BY KARL VON 
RYDINGSVARD. 





The Byzantine style, 
which is followed here, 
dates from the early 
half cf the sixth cen- 
tury to the conquest of 
the Eastern Roman 
Empire by the Crusad- 
ers, A.D. 1204. Among 
its characteristics are 
the extremely pointed 
treatment of the acan- 
thus and much vein- 





ing of the leaves. In 
Byzantine architecture 
the round arch and 
dome are conspicuous. 



































A finish can be made by using sweet oil, if there be 
no other oil convenient. 
KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 





IN his guide to collectors of pottery and porcelain, 
Mr. Frederick Litchfield advises that the buyer should 
insist on a proper description of his purchases being 
written on the invoice. He says: “ This invoice forms 
a kind of guarantee, and is such that no honest trades- 
man will not wish to render; the law of bargains being 
that verbal descriptions can be denied and set aside, 
while the written one, if founded on an error or a de- 
ception, entitles the aggrieved buyer to recovery of the 
price paid. This safeguard is a very simple one, and 
easily taken; and, moreover, if the collector cares to 
enter in a book kept for the purpose (an excellent plan) 
the description and cost of each specimen acquired, the 
invoice will form a useful reference. But it is a safe- 
guard very often neglected, and on more than half the 
occasions where the writer has been consulted in cases 
of deception and consequent disappointment, the money 
could have been recovered without legal process by its 
simple and unvarying adoption.” 
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THE HOUSE. | 


A YOUNG LAD Y’S BEDROOM. 





HE bedroom shown in our illustration 
“er - occupies the entire front of a New 
York city house, the usual hall 
bedroom having been abolished 
‘ and a bay-window put on that 
Y ae = side which may be made to serve 
‘ for a_ small by 
moving the three-leaved screen 














dressing-room 

















shown beside it. The bed, with a 
canopy to protect the head of the sleeper, is placed in 
the corner farthest from the window, and is thus well 
protected from draughts. 


case, has occasionally to be used asa sitting-room in the 


The room, as is often the 


simple bcider of gimp. The middle panel is surmount- 
ed by a circular mirror, so arranged that the screen can 
readily be folded when not in use. The bureau seen to 
the right of our illustration is combined with a “ cheval 
glass” (which is but half visible) ; it is one of those com- 
bination pieces of furniture which are becoming very 
popular. The reader specially interested in the furnish- 
ing of a young lady’s room in this dainty but inexpen- 
sive style is reminded that a charmingly simple arrange- 
ment in blue and white, following similar lines, was il- 
lustrated and described in The Art Amateur of July, 1894. 


AN OLD-TIME DWELLING REMODELLED. 


THERE are many old houses in other cities which are 
built after a plan once very prevalent in New York, and 
which their would like to 
something more in accordance with modern tastes and 


owners transform into 
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any of the upper floors, and the basement may be de- 
voted to office, billiard-room, and kitchen, 

One way of handling the problem is shown in the 
house No. 3 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
which is occupied as business quarters by Mr. Joseph 
P. McHugh, who, dealing in furniture and decorations, 
has had the excellent idea of fitting up the house like a 
modern private dwelling. The old brown-stone stoop 
has disappeared, and the entrance is now through what 
used to be the basement door, to which leads a flight of 
three broad steps. By this means it has been possible 
to convert the ancient entrance hall into a small smoking- 
room, opening into the front parlor; a bay-window 
occupies the place of the ancient entrance door; and 
the two front windows that were have been thrown into 
one. Excepting a few details, which will be mentioned 
in order, this is all the work that the builder has been 


asked to perform. Evenif the owner should not accept 











SUGGESTION FOR THE 


THE FURNITURE MAY BE ENAMEL PAINTED WOOD, THE DECORATIONS PRINCIPALLY IN ROSE COLOR. 


daytime; hence the small bookcase and desk. The 
arm-chairs, the tall bureau, and small occasional table 
explain themselves. 
lit, a very light color treatment was not requisite. Were 
these conditions different, a scheme of rose color for 
the decorations might be followed. In the actual room 
the wall-paper hasa prevailing tint of pale orange brown, 
with a slight pattern in gold and a darker shade of 
brown. The hangings of the bed are lace, but of an 
écru shade ; the woodwork is polished oak ; the chairs are 
covered with bright chintzes. The carpet, ofa dull blue, 
is relieved by a few Turkish rugs, which introduce 
other dull tones of pink and yellow. With the suggested 
rose-color scheme, plain enamel-painted wood furniture 
would be appropriate. It may be remarked that the 
brass and painted iron bedstead and the furniture shown 
in the drawing are all from actual pieces, which may be 
bought at a moderate cost. 

The screen is covered with dull green denim, with a 


The room being large and well 


FURNISHING OF A BEDROOM FOR 





A YOUNG LADY. 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE ART AMATEUR OF JULY, 1894 


requirements. One of the essential points about the 
sort of house in question is its capacious cellar or base- 
ment. Originally the whole of this was used for storage. 
Even in cities, people kept provisioned as though for a 
Usually, the kitchen was in an extension built 
out into the yard or garden, and adjoining the dining- 


siege. 
room, on the first floor. The remainder of that floor 
was given to the parlors, separated only by an arch, or, 
at most, by sliding doors. The passages 
were very narrow. A box-stoop led by an upper flight 
of stone steps to the hall door, and by a lower flight to 
the cellar. Under modern conditions, nothing has to be 
stored in bulk but coal, and the basement is generally 
The plan has its 
disadvantages, for more cheerless dining-rooms cannot 
be found than those of the so-called “ English base- 
ment” houses of New York; and there is really no 
excuse for this disposition of the basement, for, with the 
introduction of an elevator, the dining-room may be on 


stairs and 


utilized for kitchen and dining-room. 


DRAWN 


A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR ROOM FOR A YOUNG LADY, 


ie — 
° THO OT ty 


BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


WHOLLY IN BLUE AND WHITR, WAS DESCRIBED AND 


the alterations above noticed as improvements, his house 
could be restored to him in its original condition at very 
little expense to the occupant. 

The old wood-work is rather well executed, It is in 


the style of the first French Empire, as that was 
understood in New York; but, being very simple, it 
harmonizes well with the more graceful Colonial style 
brick of 


the basement piers has been cased with panelled wood 


chosen for what has been added. The naked 
work, and the basement hall has been wainscoted and 
converted into a little vestibule, decorated with pilasters 
at the angles. The lath and plaster ceiling has been 
taken down and the beams cased and decorated with a 
pretty bead moulding. This adds some four inches to 
the height of the rooms, which is a considerable gain 
to their appearance. The basement dining-room that 
Back of it 
is a small room in blue and white, a suggestion for a 


sort of beatified china closet, which will not be thrown 


used to be is now converted into an office. 
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away on collectors and amateurs. There is a high 
wainscot, painted, like all the wood-work, a dull white, 
the top moulding of which projects to form a narrow 
shelf, supported by small consoles. The upper walls 
and the ceiling are covered with a glazed paper bearing 
a tile pattern in dark blue. The fireplace is faced with 
Dutch tiles, and a few plaques and sconces in Delft 
adorn the walls. The portiéres are in gray denim. One 
can imagine no prettier room in which to dispose a few 
cupboards or cases full of old or modern artistic china. 

To gain some width on the narrow stairs, the old 
hand-rail has been replaced by one of iron covered with 
velvet, and instead of a wooden wainscot flat panels of 
Lincrusta-Walton have been used. The parlors were 
high-ceiled, which has given an opportunity for coving 
them. The front parlor has a handsome Colonial 
mantel, with an oval painting, a scene of old New Eng- 
land life, in the centre of the over-mantel. The walls 
are panelled with silk damask in an eighteenth century 
design. The back parlor is in the Italian Renais- 
sance style, with coffered ceiling, carved, and painted 
with groups of cupids representing the seasons. The 
walls are covered with turkey red tapestry canvas, at 
75 cents per yard; it makes an excellent background 
for pictures. The drawing-room, occupying the rear 
extension on this floor, is treated in the Louis XIV. 
style, with a slight cove in pale yellow and gold, anda 
ceiling painted wlth a flight of cupids. The large wall 
panels are hung with a reproduction of an old French 
tapestry, the bagnettes or wrought mouldings confining 
which are, as well as the raised ornaments of the ceiling, 
in papier-maché. We have often spoken of the bar- 
gains so frequently to be had in our cities, where old 
dwellings disappear almost every day to make way for 
new erections. Two handsome Corinthian columns and 
the fine Aubusson carpet in this drawing-room have 
come from Fifth Avenue houses that have disappeared 
in this way. The leaded windows and glazed door of 
the bath-room on the next floor have been obtained in 
the same manner. 

A bedroom is papered with an imitation of an old 
French design for damask, and is supplied with enam- 
elled furniture, pretty screens, and a canopied bed in 
Calcutta met and Cluny lace. The dark closets between 
this and what was the front bedroom have been taken 
out and a Moorish smoking-room constructed in their 
place. The tent-shaped ceiling is of painted canvas, 
and can be taken down in half an hour. Corner cup- 
boards have been made of Moorish fret-work. Rugs 
cover the floor and lounge, and are used as portiéres ; 
and the room, receiving no direct light from without, is 
lit with hanging mosque lamps. 

In some respects the most successful change of all 
has been the transformation of the front bedroom into a 
charming Colonial dining-room. A window which 
anciently looked out on Fifth Avenue has been blocked 
by the erection of another house nearer the corner, and 
has been converted into an arched niche, which, filled 
with shelves, serves for a dresser. The wainscot, about 
four feet high, is in square panels painted ivory white. 
The paper is a reproduction of an old striped pattern in 
dark blue and white ; and the mantel, copied from one 
in the Wister House, at Germantown, Pa., with its deli- 
cate mouldings and carved festoon of flowers, is a 
beautiful specimen of the style. The windows are 
leaded, the over-doors panels, which have been added, 
are painted with cupids in grisaille, and on the walls 
are a few bits of Delft, old English hunting prints, and 
American water-colors, 


IN oil painting on tapestry canvas, there is a much 
wider range in the choice of canvas than in dye-painting. 
For the latter only the heavy and expensive wool canvas 
is really suitable to ensure the best results. 


THERE is no way to remove the varnish from old 
mahogany furniture but by scraping it off. Retinishing 
ig then necessary, of course. The following method of 
repolishing old mahogany is recommended by a com- 
petént authority : Put into a bottle half a pint of alcohol, 
quarter of a pint of vinegar, quarter of a pint of linseed- 
oil, and one ounce of butter of antimony; shake them 
well together. Wash the work well with warm water, 
in which a little soda has been dissolved, and dry it 
thoroughly. Then roll up a piece of cotton wool into a 
rubber, moisten it well with the mixture, and rub this 
briskly over the work until it is dry. This is a French 
polish reviver. and may be used with good effect where 
a fair body of poiish still remains on the furniture. 


NEW YORK COURT-HOUSE DECORA TION. 


THE successful completion of Mr. Simmons’s decora- 
tions in the New County Court-House in this city is an 
event upon which both the artist and the public are to 
be congratulated. A good beginning has been made 
under very trying conditions in the work (which we hope 
will now go forward at a more lively pace) of beautify- 
ing our public buildings. The case was a very difficult 
one. The artist had to take an ugly, whitewashed 
room of poor proportions, to be used as a court-room, 
and was expected to fill one wall behind the judge’s 
desk with an appropriate pictorial composition, and to 
bring the entire room into harmony with the color 
scheme of this composition, for the munificent sum of 
$5000. Whoever has had even a little experience knows 
how money takes wings unto itself and flies away in the 
course of such a job; and we cannot suppose that Mr. 
Simmons has received anything like a, fair remuneration 
for his work. Still, he has admirably economized his 
means, concentrating his work upon the three related 
groups that fill the end wall, and treating the other walls 
and the ceiling in flat, pale tints chosen to give value to 
the whites, grays, and flesh tones of his composition. 
The latter is divided into three panels by a severe 
architectural frame, sparingly relieved with festoons of 
gilt laurel leaves. The central compartment, which is up- 
right and arched at the top, contains a standing figure of 
Justice holding the balance even between the attributes 
of punishment and mercy, the sword and the dove, 
which are held by young boys standing. on either side. 
The type chosen for the central figure is decidedly 
American, and, indeed, throughout the work Mr. Sim- 
mons has made but little use of established conventions. 
The group of three male figures in classic costume on 
the right of the principal group may be understood to 
represent discussion; and the balancing group of three 
white-robed women on the other side are known by 
their attributes as the Fates; but the painter’s main 
object has been not to put any recondite meaning into 
his work, but to make a severe yet gracious impres- 
sion. That he has produced by the balanced arrange- 
ment of his powerful, clean-limbed figures, the masses 
of cool but not cold or monotonous color, and the gen- 
eral air, which he has managed to give the whole room, 
of being a place in which “ pulls” and perjury and 
pettifogging cannot exist. 

THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY DECORA 
TIONS. 


MUCH has been written in The Art Amateur from 
time to time about the interior decorations of the new 
Public Library of Boston. But all now is so near com- 
pletion that the work may be fairly considered as a 
whole. The decoration of the exterior is strikingly effec- 
tive. It consists of a frieze of very large Roman letters 
just beneath the rich cornice, reading : “THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. BUILT BY THE 
PEOPLE AND DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING, A.D. MDCCCLXXXVIII. THE Com- 
MONWEALTH REQUIRES THE EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE AS THE SAFEGUARD OF ORDER AND LIBERTY, 
MDCCCLII. FOUNDED THROUGH THE MUNIFI- 
CENCE AND PUBLIC SPIRIT OF CITIZENS,” stretching 
round all the three immense facades, a length of seven 
hundred feet, nearly. Between the tops of the thirteen 
noble arches of the windows on each fagade is another 
novel decoration, a series of medallions, exquisitely de- 
signed and carved in high relief, representing the marks 
or trade devices, dear to book collectors, of the printers 
and booksellers of the early days of printing, and at the 
bases of these arched windows, which arcade the 
fagades and strike the keynote of the classical and 
sumptuous architecture, is the most striking feature of 
all, thronging masses of names of the world’s greatest 
writers, artists, and scientists, to the number of over six 
hundred, incised in plain, square lettering in the granite. 
Nothing could so eloquently suggest the purpose of the 
great pile or the crowded and varied riches stored 
within it. 

Then another means of decoration is the variety of 
marbles composing the interior walls, floors, and ceil- 
ings. The magnificent grand staircase, which bursts 
upon the view after the vestibule is passed, is of the 
splendid golden Siena marble, most carefully selected 
for rich variegations of yellow. The vestibule itself— 
floor, walls, and vaulted ceiling—is entirely of pink 
Knoxville marble, the floor enriched with inlaid patterns 





of brown Levanto marbles. The entrance hall, low and 
broad, is divided into three aisles by heavy piers of 
a warm gray Iowa sandstone, with domed ceilings 
covered with marble mosaic in the pattern of a trellised 
vine. The floor is of Georgia marble, inlaid with brass 
figures representing the signs of the zodiac and inscrip- 
tions, with the names of the literary Bostonians of past 
generations most intimately associated with the found- 
ing of the Library. All the main corridors on the lower 
floor of the building are wainscoted with Italian 
marble, and the walls are covered with Pompeiian red 
in broad panels. One ascends the grand staircase on 
steps of an ivory gray marble, quarried in France, which is 
mottled with fossil shells. The whole atmosphere on 
the staircase is saturated with the glory, as of an inter- 
nal imprisoned sunshine, of the Siena marble sheathing. 
It is evident that the slabs of this marble have been 
selected so that the rich markings correspond aptly on 
either side, and increase in the intensity of their black 
veinings as the top of the stairs is reached. In the 
midst of the flood of this splendor of yellow repose on 
their piers, at the first turn of the staircase, the two 
majestic and colossal marble lions, couchant, carved by 
Louis St. Gaudens from single blocks of Siena marble. 
The floor of the landings is inlaid with patterns of red 
Numidian marble from Africa. The floors of many of 
the lesser rooms are of yellow Verona and _ Istrian 
marbles, and several of the principal doorways employ 
rouge antique, a deep blood-red marble without vein- 
ing, and the beautifully variegated red and_ green 
Levanto. The mantels are wonderfully beautiful com- 
binations of rare stones, and some are antiques, pro- 
cured in Italy. 

But all this the visitor naturally hurries past with ad- 
miring exclamations, in eagerness to come to the great 
mural paintings. The first of these to be reached are 
the panels filled by Puvis de Chavannes. ‘They are un- 
fortunately placed for a good view. Being upon the 
wall of a corridor at the top of the stairs, which is en- 
closed by an arcade of graceful Corinthian columns of 
Siena marble, one must look at them either at the dis- 
tance of a few feet, the width of the corridor, or from 
some point half way up the stairs, where the handsome 
pillars of the arcade cut across them. Still the demand 
of such true decorations is not to be coolly and narrowly 
examined like a painting of still life, but to be allowed 
to make merely an effect, an impression, an atmosphere. 
So that the glimpses out of the corner of the eye that 
one gets in turning upon the mid-way landing of the 
staircase are undoubtedly the right ones in which to 
catch the meaning and purpose of these decorations, 
and, at the same time, confirm the conviction that the 
laurels with which his brother artists in Paris crown the 
fine, venerable head of Puvis de Chavannes have not 
been misplaced. One sees that it does not matter 
so much just what the composition represents, and still 
less whether the figures and other objects represented 
are well drawn and painted—the totality, the impression 
as a whole, is the thing. And this is immense, literally 
so, and not in the sense of the common use of the word 
in studio-slang. The universal, the generic on the 
grandest scale and most exalted plane, and yet by 
types sweet and simple, familiar and natural, is what the 
artist has evidently aimed for and achieved. There is 
a broad flutter of white draperies in the air—that is the 
first impression; then there is the “ circumambient 
air” in which they float, and it zs circumambient 
all about them, this side of them, and beyond. Then the 
beauty and tenderness of the light and delicate coloring 
steals gratefully upon the senses, and the graceful dignity 
of the undulating line of the composition, like that of a 
festooned garland, but a garland of angels, nothing less 
than the Muses Nine, with their harps, rising and float- 
ing and chanting an acclaim to the pretty figure of a 
boy at the summit of the composition, which represents 
Genius. After this one begins to note the distant sea 
and the blue horizon line, the sparsely leaved trees, which 
cross the foreground with straight, slender trunks, and 
the correctness of the drawing of their leaves and the 
incorrectness of the drawing of parts of the anatomy of 
the angels. But the main thing, the lift and inspiration 
of the whole, zs the whole. It covers the wall space as- 
signed to it, and yet allows all the space to be seen and 
felt. This is mural painting, one perceives, painting on 
a wall and for a wall, and not for anything else. ‘‘ Why, 
that is like wall-paper!” was the exclamation of a 
woman from the country in disappointment. It was the 
true summing up of the triumph of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes in modern art, which has won him the primacy 
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among his contemporaries in the great art centre of the 
world. His aim is decoration, not a picture. 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s paintings in the next room on 
the same floor, beautiful and thoughtful and scholarly 
as they are, only emphasize the superiority of the 
Chavannes style for mural decoration. Here is a 
group of five elaborate compositions on two sides of the 
room, delineating passages from the Arthurian legend 
with exquisite taste and poetic conception and in the most 
artistic manner, faultless in drawing and masterly in 
painting ; but, as a whole, strangely, pitiably ineffective. 
Any one of the hundred figures would be delightful to 
see and possess ; either of the half-dozen compositions 
would richly repay long study, and by that very token 
on2 does not want them all “ skied,” and skied as they 
are they do not make their due effect. In short, they 
are as distinctly zo¢ mural decoration as the Puvis de 
Chavannes panels distinctly are. 
handbreadth of open space between the figures in most 
of the Abbey cartoons. 


There is not a 


In the principal one the back- 
ground is one solid, continuous crowd of angels, standing 
wing to wing, and in another of knights. What a con- 
trast to the openness of 

the Chavannes, where 

only ten figures occupy 

a larger wall space SQQW@ 
than Abbey’s hun- 

dred! And what an 
ungracious comment 
on all this able and de 
voted study and work 
that Mr. Abbey has 
spread upon the poorly 
lighted walls of the 
Delivery Room of the 
Boston Public Li- 
brary! 

The Sargent decora- 
tions are upon the floor 
above, in a sort of wide 
corridor, but a place 
much better adapted 
to mural decoration. 
Truly stupendous is 
Mr. Sargent’s concep- 
tion for his decoration 
—a sort of bad dream 
of the false religions 
that have cursed hu- 
manity. As a dream 
—a nightmare, if you 
please — it is better 
matter for decorative 
purposes than any 
Straight story-telling 
theme like Mr. Ab- 
bey’s. Such a scheme 


These astonishing and bewildering composi- 
In the 
frieze, in restful contrast to all this chaos of the prime- 


people. 
tions are in a lunette, and part of the ceiling. 


val struggle of man toward the conception of deity, is 
the serenely majestic and beautiful procession of the 
prophets, stretching out either hand from a majestic 
Moses, with the tables of the law. 
figures been painted in religious decoration with more 


Never have such 


dignity and piety or with more variety, individuality, 
and human interest. After this exhibition of strength 
in conception, one may look forward to Mr, Sargent’s 
rendering of the scenes in the career of Jesus, which 
are to occupy the longest side of the room, with some- 
thing of excitement. The $15,000 necessary for the 
completion of the work, by Mr. Sargent, was raised by 
public subscription in Boston, directly after these paint- 
ings were in place. GRETA. 
THE OLDEST JEWELRY IN THE WORLD, 


IT is to Mr. J. de Morgan, the antiquarian explorer and 
historian of the Caucasus, and now director of the im- 
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The period was for Egypt one of expansion and con- 
quest. The unruly tribes of the Soudan and of Sinai 
were brought into subjection, and were compelled to pay 
a tribute of gold and gems. Much later we learn from 
inscriptions that even Assyria was obliged to forward 
to Egypt quantities of lapis-lazuli and other stones. 
In the Dashour jewels lapis-lazuli, turquoise, carnelian, 
and the Egyptian emerald are most frequently used, and 
all except the latter came most likely from countries be- 
yond the borders of Egypt. They were used for en- 
graved beads, which were strung into necklaces, brace- 
lets, and netted breastplates of the richest effect ; but were 
besides set in solid gold wrought into cloisonné-like 
compartments to receive the stones, which were cut to 
the shay s demanded by the design. One of the most 
beautiful of these jewels of xold and inlaid stones is the 
breastplate bearing the cartouche of Ousirtasen IT. 
The royal cartouche, with the beetle (signifying immor- 
tality) and other signs, is supported by two crowned 
hawks, banded with turquoise and carnelian. The sa- 
cred asp is coiled over the back of each hawk, bearing 
on its neck the “tau,” another emblem of immortality. 
The whole is enclosed 
in a frame of an archi 
tectural character. In 
addition to this breast- 
plate and that of Amen- 
emhat IIL, 
illustrate, were found 


which we 


the jewelled clasps of 
Noub-Hotep’s 
necklace, in the form of 


Queen 


hawks’ heads of solid 
gold, a hawk with 
wings spread, and a 
clasp made of two 
jewelled lotus buds of 
exquisite workman- 
ship. The inscription 
on the breastplate 
shown herewith reads: 
“ Amenemhat ITI., the 
good god, the master 
of the world and of the 
two countries (Upper 
and Lower Egypt), 
subduer of the nations 
and slaughterer of the 
Mentis and Satis.” 
These two specially 
mentioned tribes were 
inhabitants of Sinat 
The de- 


sign represents the 


and Arabia. 


king crushing with his 
club these bitterest 
enemies of Egypt, 











so treated gives oppor- 
tunity for the weaving 
together of the materi- 
als in either the arbi- 
trary or the half con- 
ventional manner of 
decoration, as in wall- 
paper or in carpets. 
And thus employing the tremendous data in the fables of 
the monstrous deities of the Babylonians and the Egyp- 
tians, Sargent has wrought with a truly titanic strength, 
with all the power, daring, and originality that would nat- 
urally be expected of him as a painter, but also with a 
sustained intellectual force and wealth of recondite 
allusion that stamp him as a painter of resources in the 
spirit, unequalled by any contemporary that we can recall. 

Confusion worse confounded is the theme, and mighty 
is the confusion thereof! We need not rehearse again 
here the descriptive detail of the maze in which is de- 
picted the struggle between Polytheism and Monothe- 
ism. The false divinities, Moloch, Astarte, Pasht, Neith, 
Isis, Osirisand Horus, an Egyptian Pharaoh and Assyrian 
tyrant, the sphinx goddess Pasht, the lions, the bulls, the 
serpents, and their victims of ancient fable are woven to- 
gether in a superbly ordered disorder, and in the archaic 
character of delineation peculiar to their respective national 
arts. And dominating all, witha wonderful suggestion 
of overwhelming, consuming might and majesty, is the 
unseen Jehovah, His presence stated by the dread and 
fiery glowing pinions of the cherubim before His face, 
while His all-powerful arms reach forth from the clouds 
to stay the hands of the bloody oppressors slaying His 


BREASTPLATE OF AMENEMHAT III, 


Engraved from a photograph furnished by Mr. J. de Morgan, the discoverer. 
Satis, bitter enemies of Egypt, while the sacred hawk hovers over and protects him. 
utmost skill in the gems which compose the ornament. 


(ACTUAL SIZE.) 


portant excavations at Dashour, near Memphis, in Egypt, 
that we owe the discovery of what must at present be 
accounted the oldest specimens of the jeweller’s art 
known to exist. Until his first find of last year the most 
ancient pieces of jewelry known were those discovered 
by M. Mariette, that had once belonged to Queen Aa- 
hotep, mother of the King Amosis of the eighteenth 
dynasty, who lived about 1700 B.c. Of the best and 
earliest period of Egyptian art, preceding the domina- 
tion of the shepherd kings, nothing was known save from 
the carvings and paintings in the ancient tombs. Futile 
attempts had been made by M. Maspero in 1884, and 
before him by a Mr. Perring, to discover the secret en- 
trance to the burial chambers of the most northern of 
the two brick pyramids at Dashour, 
was more successful, and has brought to light, among 
other things, so many specimens of jewelry that we may 
now be said to possess a complete knowledge of the art 


Mr. de Morgan 


as it was before the time of Abraham, which, according 
to the most received chronology, was about 2300 years 
before Christ, while the dates to be assigned to these 
finds range from the reign of Amenemhat II., who began 
to rule 2714 B.C., to that of Amenemhat III., who died 
B.C. 2578. 


ABOUT 4500 YEARS OLD. 


The design shows the king crushing with his club Mentis and 


The minutest details of the figures are engraved with the 


. 


-magnificence. 


while the sacred hawk 
hovers over and pro- 
tects him. This is the 
oldest page of history 
written in gold and 
gems. The minutest 
details of the figures 
are engraved with the 
utmost skill in the gems which compose the ornament. 

But Mr. de Morgan’s excavations of this present have 
already resulted in a find of even more importance. 
The southern pyramid of Dashour, that of Amenemhat 
II., was opened, and in its immediate vicinity were found, 
in the tombs of the princesses Khnoumit, Ita, Sithat, 
and Itaourt, jewelry in great quantity and of surpassing 
In the tombs of the two first-mentioned 
princesses alone no less than 5767 objects of gold, silver, 
and precious stones were found. Among them are two 
crowns, one formed of light gold network covered with 
flowers of forget-me-not in Egyptian emeralds, lapis- 
lazuli, and carnelian. The six divisions of which the 
crown is composed are joined together by rosettes rep- 
resenting lotus flowers on carnelian and emerald. The 
other crown is more massive, and is decorated with 
rosettes and lyre-shaped ornaments. Numerous small 
amulets, probably parts of necklaces, bear such mottoes 
as “stability,” “life,” “power,” etc., “to Khnoum,” the 
dead princess. These were talismans, intended to help 
her in the voyage to the underworld, for “ complete pro- 
tection in the life beyond death,’’ as we read in one of 
the inscriptions, 
the back of the gold mount with the design which they 


Many of the jewels are engraved on 
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bear in precious stones on the front. The presence of 
a medallion decorated with filigree work and of a piece 
of mosaic representing an ox shows that these branches 
of art also were understood at this remote period. It 
was already known that Egyptian art was at its highest 
pitch of perfection in these remote ages, before the in- 
vasion of shepherd kings, and Mr. de Morgan’s discov- 
eries now serve as additional proofs, along with the cele- 
brated statues of Nofrit, the scribes of Gizeh, the Sheik- 
el-Beled and others that the earliest Egyptian art of which 
But the 
first pages of the history of humanity may still be hid- 


we have any certain knowledge was the finest. 


den under the sands of the Libyan desert. 


MOTIVE KOR EMBROIDERY. 


A MAIZE 


THIS conventional arrangement of Indian corn will be 
very effective for embroidery if the design be enlarged 
to twice to four times the size given in the supplement 
this month. A fine out- 
lining would bring it out 
very nicely, as a small 
and delicate piece of 
work, but great care 
would be required to 
embroider it solidly, or 
in the long and short 
stitch bordering if the 
present size be retained. 
A special distribution of 
the colors will also be 
necessary, or the sug- 
gestiveness of the ears 
will be lost in the pre- 
dominating green of the 
leaves. The ears look 
decided enough in the 
drawing to hold their 
own; but this would 
not be the case if they 
alone were worked in 
yellows and 
Therefore, use the same 
yellows, with the light 
brown in the shadows, 
for the stalks in 
the suggestive border 
formed of the jointed 


browns. 


and 


stalks. Two shades of 
yellow and three of yel- 
lowish green would be 
sufficient to outline this 
study, but a little more 
elaborate coloring 
should be used to work 
it in full. 
the joints, work the ends 
of the stalks solidly on 
both sides of the open- 
ing and connect them 
with a single stitch on 
each side, which shall 
make that opening seem 
of less width than the 
rest of the stalk. Great 
care must be taken not 
to lose the outline, and 
so destroy the charac- 
ter. Work the kernels of corn separately, the central row 
light, those on each side a darker yellow, and the second 
on each sidea light brown, Take these stitches perpen- 
dicularly, commencing the stitches on each succeeding 
kernel in the needle holes of the last. This line of needle 
holes will make a little shadow line between them and will 
hold firm unless the ground material is very sheer, in which 
case one may not be able to keep it straight to a thread. 
Keep the shape of the grains carefully, and, if it seems 
necessary, put in a single stitch over the others in each 
grain of the central row of very light yellow or white for 
a high light. The silk tassels should be fairly outlined 
in one thread ; orwith the solid embroidery, work them 
in the twisted outline stitch. There is in the over-lap- 
ping leaves and those which seem to wrap the stems a 
very nice opportunity for effective shading. Bring de- 
cided shadows behind the front leaves, and in those 
clusters around the ears let the first leaves at the stems 
be quite light, the others growing darker until the 
deepest shade comes behind the corn, thus throwing it 
out nicely. L. BARTON WILSON. 


To express 


CONVENTIONAL TREATMENT OF MAIZE (INDIAN CORN). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATION. 


the preface to his new book on “ Modern 
Illustration,” published by George Bell & 
Sons (imported by Macmillan & Co.), Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, whose skill as a pen 
draughtsman has gained for him some 
vogue as a writer, ascribes the origins of that branch of 
modern art to the Spaniard Goya as draughtsman, and 
to the Englishman Bewick as engraver. But, he 
writes, ‘‘ since this preface was written much has hap- 
pened, and I hope I have learned a little.” Some of 
that little appears to have got into the introduction 
which follows the preface, where he traces illustration 
back to the religious painters and illuminators of the 
Middle Ages. Yet he might have gone back farther 





HALF-SECTION OF THE SAME DESIGN (14 INCHES IN DIAMETER) IS GIVEN IN THE SUPPLEMENT. 


still, for, at the start, all literature was illustration, pic- 
ture-writing being, as is very well known, the first per- 
manent means of expression. 

Where, then, should one start in writing a history of 
modern illustration ? We know where to begin with a 
history of wood-cutting, of etching as applied to book 
illustration, and of “ process” engraving ; but these are 
only the mechanical side of the art, and only the last- 
mentioned mode of engraving can be called ‘“* modern.” 
Mr. Pennell comes finally to the conclusion that 
“modern illustration” means work of this century. But 
he is not willing to let that common-sense definition 
stand on its own merits. He maintains that never be- 
fore this century did “great artists” draw for illustra- 
tion. Yet he is obliged to except Holbein and the un- 
known illustrator of “ Polyphile,” believed by many 
critics better informed than Mr. Pennell to have been 
Mantegna, to attempt to minimize the importance of 
Diirer’s work, to ignore Jean Cousin and Bernard 


Salomon, to assume the ridiculous position that etchings 
and copperplates printed on the same page with the 





BY W. J. AUDSLEY. 


text and designed for it are not illustrations ; and all to 
justify his use of a title which covers much more than 
the matters of which he really treats. It is as though 
one should write a history of Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
trations, and, calling it a History of the United States, 
claim that this country has had no history before Mr. 
Cleveland’s first election. 

Even as to this century’s work, Mr, Pennell arbitrarily 
excludes from consideration much of what is best and 
most characteristic in it. Blake he will have none of, 
because Blake’s processes were invented by himself. 
Turner he barely mentions; and he comes down in a 
headlong and undignified way from 1800 to 1830, and 
from that to 1876, acknowledging at every step, in a 
manner certainly calculated to disarm criticism, his ig- 
norance of the subject he is writing about. That igno- 
rance is, indeed, amazing. Having come across only 
poor impressions of Bewick’s block, he assumes that 
they were never, in the engraver’s lifetime, well printed. 
But they were as well 
printed as they have 
ever been or 
There is no doubt that 
Bewick, Bewick’s 
printers, used overlays. 


can be. 


or 


Much must be forgiven 
a man who writes to 
order and in a hurry 
on a_ subject about 
which he is imperfect- 
ly informed. But if 
Mr. Pennell can fairly 
plead that there were no 
existing works on mod- 
ern illustrating for him 
to consult, it must be 
said that he has done 
nothing to fill the gap 
except to obtain loans of 
a great many clichés of 
other people’s works 
wherewith to illustrate 
his volume. These illus- 
trations, inserted with- 
out much regard to the 
text, sometimes three or 
four together, give the 
book the only value it 
can be said to have. 
Yet Mr. Pennell blames 
the publishers 
have made him) for us- 
ing clichés. 

If one means by mod- 


(who 


ern illustrations that of 
to-day, he may almost 
restrict himself to pen- 
and-ink 


drawings as 
reproduced by photo- 
graphic process. On 


that subject Mr. Pen- 
nell has already written 
much more acceptably 
than in this present vol- 
ume. And 
claim to be alone. 
much 


he cannot 
Yet 
remains to be 

done. The writer who 
is not, like Mr. Pennell, so averse to“ drudgery” that he 
will not take pains to verify his facts or to write com- 
prehensible English, has here a large and important 
field. When such a writer appears, no one will be 
readier than The Art Amateur to give him the praise 


that will be his due, and heartily to recommend his work. 





To have a block print well in the columns of a journal 
run off on cheap “ news” paper with “ news” ink, on a 
press that turns out the printed sheets at almost light- 
ning speed, it must always be remembered that the orig- 
inal drawing must be made with végorous /énes and only 
the szmplest shading, if indeed any be used at all. In 
place of a carefully worked-over background, delicately 
cross-hatched, a good wash of solid black is generally 
preferred, for it is not-only safer in case of poor print- 
ing, but it is in itself effective in giving relief to objects. 
It does not have the look of jet black upon the paper ; 
it loses in working, and presents rather a gray appear- 
ance. This is all the better, as a rule; for it breaks an 
otherwise uniform flatness which is not agreeable. 
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SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, BaArrT., P.R.A.: An 
Illustrated Chronicle, by Mr. Ernest Rhys, with a prefatory 
essay by Mr. F. G. Stephens, published in the most magnificent 
style as to printing and illustrations by George Bell & Sons, Lon- 
don, makes what may well be styled an adequate record of the 
career of the accomplished President of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Stephens is critical and explanatory; Mr. Rhys’s work is 
mostly narrative, Sir Frederick’s travels, studies and public ser- 
vices furnishing abundant and interesting material. 

The illustrations, which are very numerous, are arranged so as 
to follow this narrative. Mr. Rhys’s first chapter is devoted to 
his hero’s “ first beginnings,” his birth and parentage, his boyish 
studies under Signor Melli at Rome, and the influence of the 
American sculptor, Powers, and the German painter, Steinle, 
both then residing in Italy, on the future painter of the ‘* Daph- 
nephoria.’’ There is no doubt that the classical and romantic 
turn then given to the young artist’s imagination has affected him 
throughout his life. We see how the romentic associations of 
old Florentine architecture touched his fancy in the studies for 
the oblong picture of ‘* Cimabue’s Madonna Carried in Proces- 
sion through Florence,’’ and the project fora picture of ‘* The 
Plague in Florence,’? accompanied as they are by sketches of stieet 
lanterns in wrought iron, and details of Gothic tombs. Studies 
from nature in Athens, a little violent in their lights and shadows, 
and sketches of Arab tombs and ruined mosques and the cypress 
arches of the Generaliffe at Granada, show that our traveller was 
open to impressions of many different kinds, and the many stud- 
ies of detail, of foliage and drapery prove that his curiosity was 
as easily led to take a scientific asa literary turn, But in every 
case it is evident that the artistic is the strongest though by no 
means the only element in Sir Frederick’s composition ; for we 
are not led to set the interest of the subject above that of line, or 
color, or composition. 

The famous drawing of the lemon-tree, which Mr. Ruskin 
praised apparently because of its definite outlining of every visi- 
ble leaf and bud, shows, notwithstanding all that detail, a 
marked feeling for graceful synthetic curves and natural com- 
position. And one can point to few more decorative things in 
their way than the pictures of ‘‘ The Slinger,” mounted on his 
narrow platform above the field of ripe wheat, or the ‘* Summer 
Moon,”’ with two pretty Greek girls asleep under a circular 
window, which is reproduced for the frontispiece. Fifteen of 
these illustrations are photogravures, and there is a great many 
full page half-tone engravings. The artist’s house and studio are 
fully illustrated, as also his works in sculpture, his portraits, 
frescoes and wall-paintings. (Imported by Macmillan & Co. 


$20. ) 


ETCHING IN ENGLAND, by Frederick Wedmore, is 
the work of a conscientious and well-informed critic, who does 
not weary his readers with technicalities, but gives a good survey 
of the really artistic work—and there has been a great deal of it— 
that has been done in England. That includes, of course, such 
artists of other nationalities as have lived and worked much in 
Great Britain, like Whistler and Legros ; but the number of good 
etchers of British birth is considerable ; and Mr. Wedmore, start- 
ing with Turner, and proceeding with the work of Wilkie, Crome, 
Samuel Palmer, Seymour-Haden, D. Y. Cameron, R. W. 
Macbeth and other masters of the needle, finds no lack of subject- 
matter. The illustrations, which are process plates from the orig- 
inal etchings printed separately from the text, offer one or more 
examples of almost every etcher mentioned. They answer their 
purpose fairly well; but surely in a volume ‘‘ de luxe”’ on etch- 
ing, we have a right to expect to find at least one actual etching, 
if only as a frontispiece to the book. (Imported by Macmillan 
& Co.) 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING, by P. G. 
Hamerton, is of all the author’s writings on art the most likely to 
live. Some of his theoretical conclusions may be questioned, but 
having been himself a landscape painter, a wide reader, and used 
to abstract thinking, he has brought together a massof useful and 
suggestive material, and given it arough shaping. The illustra- 
tions in the present edition are half-tone plates printed separately 
from the text, after pictures by Corot, Turner, Constable, Claude 
and other famous landscape painters. (Macmillan & Co, 


$1.75.) 


ESSAYS AND FICTION. 


THE ART OF LIVING, by Robert Grant, is a serious, 
amusing, lively, sensible book about the manner of life possible 
and proper to a person of means at the present time in America, 
Mr. Grant takes hold of every ‘‘ domestic problem,’’ and has 
something on each that is worthy of consideration. ‘* Income” 
naturally comes first, and it being understood that a good in- 
come is now a necessity, he goes on to tell those who have it 
what sort of a house they should have, how it should be furnished 
and victualled ; how children may be educated, how time may be 
killed, how the “summer problem” may be solved, and how, in 
the new conditions that are on us, men and women may get 
along together. The writer pleads for moderation, for good 
taste and republican principles ; but he knows that he will not 
be listened to on these subjects, and he devotes most of his space 
to telling his readers how to spend their money as they desire to 
spend it. He is materially aided by Messrs, C. D. Gibson, W. H. 
Hyde, and B. W. Clinedinst, whose clever illustrations hit off 
to the life every luxury and fad of the day. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50.) 


CousIN ANTONY AND I, by Edward Sanford Mar- 
tin, treats of much the same topics as Mr. Grant’s book, but in 
a more philosophical and licerary, and in a less practical spirit. 
The fictitious Cousin Antony serves as a stalking horse for the 
author, who ‘divagates at his ease concerning ‘‘ Readers and 
Reading ;’’ “ Work and the Yankee,” considered as naturally in- 
consistent, the one with the other; ‘*‘ Chores ;” ‘‘ Considerations 
Matrimonial ;” ‘‘ Woman Suffrage,” and “ Profit and Loss.” 
The reader will be tempted to open a little account with Mr. 
Martin while he reads, to credit him with many a clever sen- 
tence and debit him with many a dull page. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) 


A’ Last CENTURY MAID, by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton, tells of littke Quakeresses and good Indians, who re- 
stored them to their homes when they had fled into the woods to 
avoid them. Other stories in the same volume are ‘‘ Roy’s 
Christmas Eve ;” ‘** A Dog and a Sunbeam,”’ which is not a fairy 
tale, as may be imagined from the title ; and ‘‘ Christmas of 
1776,” which gives some notion of how the day passed at Tren- 
ton, N. J. There are pretty illustrations and decorations, and a 
charming cover, with water-lilies in white and yellow on a ground 
of pale blue. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, will be read with avidity by those who have already given 
themselves the pleasure of reading the author’s delightful 
sketches of travel and his yet more entertaining novel, *‘ Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville.” The present volume consists of short 
stories and sketches, in which fiction and description of actual 
places and people are agreeably mingled. Major Tom Slocombe, 
of Crab Island, in Chesapeake Bay, is a character not to be met 
every day by even the most indefatigable of novel readers, and 
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his stories of the Colonel and the census-taker, and the extraor- 
dinary wisdom of his colored servant, Anthony, are among the 
best things of their kind in existence, But Mr. Smith’s experience 
of life has been gained in many lines. We are trotted all over 
Europe, Normandy excepted, in the tale of ‘* A Knight of the 
Legion of Honor,”’ and all over Normandy in the story of 
‘* Baader, the Courier.” Back we come to America and the last 
trace of civilization at the Franconia Notch in the legend of 
** Jonathan’’ and his dog; we make the acquaintance of ** An- 
other Dog,” at Sterzing, in the Tyrol ; and other sketches invite 
our fancy to stroll along the banks of the Hudson and the 
Bronx. It is a book which may be dipped into at any time with 
a certainty of finding something in it to suit the passing mood. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE and LITERARY SHRINES, 
by Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D., are two handsome little 
volumes containing pleasantly written essays on the homes and 
haunts of celebrated authors. The first-mentioned includes 
sketches of the London homes of Dickens, Steele, Pope, Keats, 
Shelley, Chaucef, and Shakespeare, a visit to the scene of Gray’s 
‘*Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’’a chapter on Gad’s Hill 
and its associations; chapters on Warwickshire and George 
Elliot, Haworth and the Brontés, Nothesdale and Burns, Fer- 
ney and Voltaire. The other volume includes a record of a pil- 
grimage to Concord, with descriptions of the homes of Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne, and chapters on “ Literarv Boston,” 
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FROM PENNELL’S *“* MODERN ILLUSTRATION.” (MACMILLAN & CO.) 


Cambridge, Salem, and Brooke Farm, ending with a “ Walk 
and Talk” with Whitman in Camden. Dr. Wolfe isa real en- 
thusiast about all that concerns his favorite writers, and has the 
knack of communicating his enthusiasm to his readers, The 
volumes are illustrated with photogravures, uncominonly well 
printed, and their entire make-up reflects much credit on the pub- 
lishers and printers. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 each.) 


MIss JERRY, by Alexander Black, is a lively little tale, 
altogether too good to be true, of an enterprising young lady, 
who, to eke out an income reduced to the shadow of a shade by 
the failure of the ‘* Panther” (otherwise ‘* Wild Cat") Mine, 
attempts journalism, and interviews the great Mr. Depew and the 
greater Farmer Dunn with such remarkable success as to win the 
affections and the hand of the city editor. But the story is chiefly 
interesting from its illustrations, which are photographs from life 
reproduced in half tone. The illustrator, whois also the author, 
has demonstrated that very charming illustrations may be made 
in that way, if one has a number of clever friends willing to pose 
for him, and if he is himself clever at grouping, lighting, ‘* ton- 
ing,” and the management of the camera. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.00.) 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK, by Rudyard Kipling, is, 
if anything, better than the first, which is as much as to say that 
it approaches very near perfection. The Mowgli, the wild boy 
brought up by the wolves, remains the principal character ; the 
others are his friends and teachers, now become his subjects— 
Hattie, the Elephant; Sherekhan, the Tiger ; Ikki, the Porcupine, 
and the rest ; and the stories make up the history of the Seeonee 
Wolf Pack, to which Mowgli belonged by adoption. ‘ How 
Fear Came’”’ tells of a great drought and the truce proclaimed by 
Hattie, so that all might come to the river; *‘ Letting in the 
Jungle’’ tells of Mowgli’s revenge on the villagers who perse- 
cuted his foster-mother; “The King’s Ankus” is a wonderful 
tale of buried treasure found by Mowgli and his friend, the 
Python ; and “‘ Red Dog”’ tells of the war between the wolves 
and the wild dogs, and the defeat and slaughter of the latter. 
Lest any one should grow tired of reading of Mowgli’s exploits 
and adventures—which is impossible—two stories which do not 
refer to him are inserted: ‘‘ The Miracle of Purun Bhagat,”’ 
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the Brahman, and ‘‘ Quequern,”’ a story of Arctic Asia. The 
illustrations, by John Lockwood Kipling, the author's father, are 
admirable in every respect, and thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of the book. (The Century Co.) 


THE ZEITGEIST, by’ L. Dougall, is probably a 
transcript of a life story, but it is so overladen with religious sen- 
timent and opinion that the action is slow and the general effect 
is rendered less interesting than it should have been in order to 
compass the end the author aims at. (D. Appleton & Co. 
cts.) 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLs is the title of Bret 
Harte’s latest story, and the scene is laid amid the surroundings 
made so familiar by his previous books. The human interest of 
the book is generally strong, but some of the characters are 
rather shadowy and elusive. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD’S “ COUNTRY STORIES” 
are issued in a charming new dress. The little volume is a pleasure 
to hold and to look at. The pen-and-ink illustrations, by George 
Morrow, which have a good deal of character, are somewhat un- 
equal, and there are technical possibilities in the art to which evi- 
dently he has not yet attained. (Macmillan & Co. $2.co.) 


THE COURTING OF MILES STANDISH, by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, is beautifully illustrated in a new edi- 
tion, with designs by Messrs. Reinhart, Boughton, Hitchcock, 
S. L. Smith, and others, and is supplied with a long ** Introductory 
Note”’ about the composition of the poem, and many explana- 
tory notes. Among the illustrationsare drawings of Miles Stan- 
dish's sword, an old matchlock, old spinning-wheels, Elder Brews- 
ters arm-chair, and other such curiosities. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) 


POPULAR TALES, by Maria Edgeworth, have not lost 
their quality of readableness, though first published in 1812, and 
though each is supplied with an old-fashioned moral. They are 
not the stories by which Miss Edgeworth will be longest remem- 
bered, but they are much too good to put aside yet, and the 
numerous pretty illustrations by Miss Chris Hammond, and the 
introduction by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, give a special 
value to this handy edition. (Macmillan & Co. $1 25.) 
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INVISIBLE PLAYMATE, a story of the Unseen, 
by William Canton, author of ** A Lost Epic and Other Poems,” 
is a tiny volume, buta gem, It touches a new note in literature, 
which will awaken responsive music, now sad, now glad, in the 
heart of every child lover who reads it. (J. Selwyn Tait & Co.) 


THE 


LYRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATER Lyrics, by T. B. Aldrich, selected from 
“* Mercedes,”’ ** The Sisters’ Tragedy,”’ etc., is a dainty collection 
in a dainty setting. After reading them one heartily re-echoes 
the forewords of the volume : 
** | would be the Lyric, 
Ever on the lip, 
Rather than the Epic 
Memory lets slip.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 


Lyrics OF LOVE AND NATURE. Simplicity and 
truthfulness are the chief characteristics of the hundred poems, 
by Mary Berri Chapman, that compose this volume, but we can- 
not say as much for the pictures, (Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
$1.25.) 


STORIES AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN has a melan- 
choly interest for the lovers of Celia Thaxter’s charming writings. 
This little collection, which she did not live to complete, is as re- 
plete with her insight into the child mind, her delightful gayety, 
and her generous kindness as the volumes which have preceded 
it. It is very prettily got up by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
($1.50.) 


A NEW ALICEIN THE OLD WONDERLAND, by Anna 
M. Richards, is a continuation of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s master 
piece, which we believe will be acceptable to the small readers of 
the original story. Mrs, Richardson has a talent for devising odd 
situations, and her accounts of the visits of the New Alice to the 
Duchess, to Humpty Dumpty, the Mock Turtle, and others of 
Mr. Carroll’s queer people, read amazingly like the reminiscences 
of meetings with celebrated people by people who are not cele 
brated, which we are sometimes expected to peruse. The illustra- 
tions, by Anna M. Richards, Jr., are quite in keeping with the 
text. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


THE PURPLE HYACINTH belongs to a class of story 
books for children which, in spite of the end-of-the-century real- 
ism that permeates even the nursery, has not yet lost its hold 
upon the young imagination. Itis a pretty fairy tale, written by 
Mrs. Salsbury, simply and prettily told, with a strong and healthy 
human interest running through it, It is a book to read to the 
children, as well as for children toread, and is a very suitable 
gift for the present holiday season. The illustrations are simply 
drawn and clearly reproduced, help the story and embellish the 


page. (New Yorkand London: The Transatlantic Publishing Co. ) 

A DAILY STAFF FOR LIFE’S PATHWAY. Selected 
and arranged by Mrs. C. S. Derose. Truly of the making of 
such text-books there is no end. This is no better and no worse 
than the many hundreds of others on the market, The illustra- 
tions are by Izora C, Chandler. (Frederick Stokes Co, 
$1.25.) 


NURSERY Toy Books, from Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
have reached us just in time for a word of commendation Father 
Tuck’s Nursery Series in seven books and the AB C series in 
three are excellent samples of cheap colored book-making, and 
are sure to be popular at 25 cents each For those who require 
more expensive toy books, ‘* From A to Z’’ and **My Lady’s 


.Carriage,”’ at 50 cents, are worth the extra money 


A CALENDAR OF BELLES is composed of repro- 
ductions of water-colors of young ladies of very dignified 
manners. January is a blonde in white ; February, a brunette in 
red ; July wears black, December pink, and each bears a spray 
of some particular kind of roses. The artist is Miss Caroline C. 
Lovell. (Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1 50.) 


A CALENDAR OF DOGS AND Carts, after drawings 
by Frederick J. Boston, shows our household pets in black and 
tan and tortoise-shell, Maltese mousers and Irish setters, all very 
well drawn and full of character. (F. A. Stokes Co. $1.75.) 


A CALENDAR OF ELVES is four comical figures cut to 
form a table-screen. The artist is Frances A. Brundige, and the price 
50 cents. The same pictures are issued in book form in hand- 
somely decorated covers of silk backed with canvas; roses, by 
Mr. Wells, forming the contents of one volume, and pansies, by 
Miss La Frank, of another. Mr. Boston’s dogs and cats are kept 
apart in two volumes and are brought together in another with 
new stories and verses by Mrs. Elizabeth S. Tucker, who also 
furnishes clever decorative borders and other designs. Mr. 
Smith’s drawings are also furnished in book form in a charming 
cover of pink silk and blue canvas, ( Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
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THE ELEMENTS OF HERALDRY. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES, 


“‘ DIFFERENCES” or marks of “ cadency” are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of different members or branches of a family. 
The principal charges are : 

The Label or File (Fig. 80), showing the eldest son during the 
lifetime of his father, is supposed to represent the tags that hang 
from deeds, to which seals are attached. 

The Crescent (Fig. 81), a half-moon-shaped charge, with its 
horns turned upward, shows the second son. 

The Mullet (Fig. 82), supposed to have its origin in the rowel 
of a spur, must not be confounded with the star, which generally 
has sx points. It indicates the third son. 

The Martlet (Fig. 83) is the heraldic swallow, always repre- 
sented without legs and with long wings. It indicates the fourth 
son. 

The Annulet (Fig. 84) is derived from ‘‘ annulus,’ 
is the mark of difference of the fifth son. 

The Fleur-de-lis (Fig. 85) indicates the sixth son. 

The Rose (Fig. 86) indicates the seventh son, 

The Cross Moline (Fig. 87) isa cross terminating like a mill- 
rind (see Fig. 70). It indicates the eighth son. 

The Double Quatrefoil (Fig. 88) indicates the ninth son. 

These charges, it must be noted, to have the significance we 
have indicated must be placed on the ‘honor point” (i.e., that 
part of the shieid next above the shield) or ‘‘in chief” (i.e., the 
upper part of the shield). 

MANTLING is the decorative ornament attached to the helmet, 
and hanging down behind the escutcheon. Sometimes it is 
meant to represent the mantle or robe of estate, and then the 
arms or bearings of the shield and differences are generally em- 
broidered on it, as shown in Figs. 77, 78, 79. Any flourish 
flowing from the helmet is considered a mantling; the simpler 
the more heraldic they are. 

Millrind (Fig. 70) is the iron which is fixed in the middle of a 
millstone. 

“ Water Bouget” (Figs. 71-72), a medieval vessel for carrying 
water, was formed of two leather pouches appended to a cross- 

bar or yoke. 

Penner and Inkhorn 
(Fig. 73) is an ancient 
pen-and-ink holder. 

The Maunche (Figs. 
74, 75, 76) was the sleeve, 
with long hanging ends, 
worn by English gentle- 
women about the time of 
Henry I. An application 
of the maunche was 
shown in the Wightman 
arms, 

THE CREST is any 
charge known to heraldic 
law, placed on a wreath, 
which in turn is placed 
upon the helmet, 

HELMETS are of many 
kinds. Common ones are 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

MorTTos are placed gen- 
erally below the shield. 
In battle the motto, or 
** mot,” was used as a war 
cry; it generally bore 
reference to the family 
name, the badge, or crest, 
or to some charge on the 
shield. 

SUPPORTERS may be any human or animal charge, placed 
commonly in pairs on each side of the shield, in the attitude of 
supporting it. 


WHAT IS ‘“* LINEAL DESCENT”? 


To the Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I noticed in the October number of The Art 
Amateur a reply to a question by ‘* Mason,” in which the follow- 
ing statement occurs: ‘‘Only those who are /inea//y descended 
{italics mine] in the ma/e line from an armor-bearing ancestor 
have the inherited right to bear arms.” Now, asfar as I am 
concerned, the meaning of the words ‘‘lineally descended” as 
used above is clear—that is, 7” a dine from father to son, never 
from father to daughter (except that she is the end of the line). 

A clause in the constitution of the Daughters of the Revolution 
mentions lineal descent from an ancestor who served in some 
capacity in the Revolutionary War as one of the requirements 
of persons applying for membership in the order, 

Supposing I had been wrongly informed, I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Society of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, asking if a woman descended from a daughter of a Revo- 
lutionary soldier was eligible to membership, giving my own 
descent from Captain Jeremiah Stiles, of New Hampshire, whose 
daughter was my grandmother. I said that although. I was a 
direct descendant of Captain Stiles, I was zot a /ineal descendant. 
i was informed that I was eligible, as I was both a direct and a 
lineal descendant of Captain Stiles. 

I have inquired of veteran genealogists, of lawyers and editors, 
and others, and in every case have been told that the terms “ di- 
rect descent” and ‘lineal descent ” are synonymous, and yet I 
am not convinced. 

There lately appeared in The Boston Transcript this question : 
“What is lineal descent ? Must it be from father to son ? Is it 
broken if a daughter intervenes ?’’ The answers given [two] were 
as follows: ‘*1. Lineal descent is reckoned in the female as well 
as the male line—i, e., through daughters as well as sons, 2. 
Any descendant [not necessarily through the male line] from the 
parents through children to grandchildren, great grandchildren, 
etc.” 

Now, I cannot think the matter is to be settled by reference to 
Webster’s Unabridged, as every one who has given me any author- 
ity at all has seemed to think might be done; but by inquiring 
about the origin of the terms lineal, direct and collateral as ap- 
plied to the word descent, I think it will then be found that “ direct 
descendant ” applies to every descendant of a given line, while 
lineal, etc., applies strictly to males. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) Mary S, P. GUILD. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF CoRRECT PLACING OF 
THE Crest. 





If the constitution of ‘‘The Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion” is quoted correctly to the effect that *‘ lineal descent from 
an ancestor, etc.,’’ is a requirement of membership, then there is 
not to-day a single member with such aright. Had the word 
“direct” been used, there could be no question. Lineal descent 
carries with it the surname, and the ability to bequeath it unto 
the next generation. 

Consanguinity is either lineal or collateral. Lineal ‘‘ is that 
which subsists between persons of whom one is descended in a 
direct line from the other.” Collateral ‘‘ relations are those who 
descend from the same stock or ancestor, but do not descend the 
one from the other.” 
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No. 67. No. 63. No. 69. 


Earty EXAmPLes OF FLEUR-DE-LIs. 


A lineal descendant is one who bears the progenitorial ancestral 
surname, and is capable of transmitting it to the following gen- 
eration. All sons are equal in this right. 

A lineal descendant in the main line, or a direct lineal descend- 
ant, is the eldest existing branch, it always being from eldest son 
to eldest son, to the latest generation. 

The barons of England, the seigneurs of France, etc., inherit 
as the direct lineal descendants, while the lineal descendants in- 
herit when the main line becomes extinct. In England a direct 
lineal descendant succeeds the sovereign in preference to the 
closest collateral branch. 
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No. 71. No. 72. Ne. 73. 
MILLRIND. WATER WATER PENNER AND 
Boucer, Boucert. INKHORN. 
No. 74. No. 75. No. 76. 


EXxamPLes OF Mauncue (SLEEVES WITH HANGING Enps). 


The term ‘‘direct descendant’’ should be properly applied to 
any female who descends through her father, who is a lineal or 
direct lineal descendant of his forefather. She remains a direct 
descendant whether married or unmarried. 

A Miss Pierson would be a direct descendant of her ancestor, 
Abraham Pierson, and collateral to her brothers. If she was or 
became an heiress or coheiress of the blood, her position would 
remain the same. In this case, she merely transfers, if married, 
the pretence to surname to her children, who never use the sur- 
name except as quartered in their coat-armor. Any woman claim- 
ing to be descended from President Washington would be wrong, 








No. 78. 


EXAMPLES OF MANTLING, INTRODUCING DIFFERENCES. 


Nou. 77. No. 79. 


No. 77, Mantling of Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, is ‘* semée”’ 
of the White Roses of the House of York. In No. 79, the (crim- 
son) Mantling of Bourchier, Earl of Essex, denotes illegitimacy. 











as his line became extinct ; but she might be a direct descendant 
of his brother or father, her maiden surname being Washington, 
of course. A woman may be a direct descendant in the main line 
through her father. 

A descendant is any person who is descended through father 
and mother from all previous ancestors. There may be ten 
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“* Differences’’ or marks of ** Cadency,”’ distinguishing different 
members or branches of afamily. (For explanation, see ‘ Ele- 
ments of Heraldry.”’) 











thousand descendants living of Hugh Capet, A.D. 996, but not one 
lineal or direct lineal descendant, 

The present Duke of Marlborough is only a descendant of the 
first duke. One progenitor may be forefather to thousands of 
male and female descendants of many and various surnames, not 
one of whom bears his name or can claim lineal descent. An 





No 89. 
Rosgs or YorK AND LANCASTER. 
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Ross EN SOLEIL. 
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example is given in the case of Ralph Neville—who is really an 
Aldworth—tracing back to Edward III., in certifying to which 
Mr. Young-York, herald, calls him a descendant only. Were 
he a direct lineal descendant of Edward, he ought to be King of 
England. 

Finally, lineal descendants bear the surname and transmit it. 
The term ‘direct descendants” applies to the female collaterals, 
and ‘‘descendant” is the common expression to signify descent 
from any male or female ancestor. 

MORTIMER DELANO, Pursuivant of Arms. 





BOOK-PLATES IDENTIFIED. 
No. 62. The armorial bearings of Albert d’Ailly, 
duc de Chaulnes, in Picardy, France. Duke and peer, 1621. 


House extinct in 1698. En surtout, the arms of Albert. ‘The 
crown of a duke surmounting. 





MR. HEWINS’ BOOK-PLATES SOLD. 


THE splendid collection of 3229 book-plates formed 
by Mr. E. N. Hewins of Boston was sold in that city at auction 
by C. F. Libbie & Co., in a single lot, the purchaser being Mr. 
W.E. Baillie of Bridgeport, Conn. In a letter to the editor of 
The Art Amateur, Mr. Hewins writes : ‘‘ My principal reason for 
selling was the state of my eyes, which have lately begun to cause 
me a good deal of trouble, and as my collection has grown but 
little during the past five years, I thought it just as well to let it 
go to some one of the younger collectors.”’ 

Among the five hundred American plates were those of Bush- 
rod Washington, nephew of George Washington ; William Byrd 
of ‘Westover in Virginia, Esq. ; Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant 
Governor of Virginia,1751-58 ; Jonathan Belcher ; Andrew Oliver, 
of Stamp Act notoriety ; Charles Carroll of Carrollton ; Chan- 
cellor Livingston of New York; Thomas Hayward of South Car- 
olina; John Adams; John Quincy Adams; DeWitt Clinton ; 
Dr. John Jeffries of Boston ; Morgan Lewis, General in the Rev- 
olutionary Army; Frederik Phillipse, father of the beautiful 
Mary Phillipse, said to have been Washington’s early love ; Col- 
onel John Skey Eustace of New York; James Duane of New 
York, first Mayor of the City after its evacuation by the British, 
1781; John Burnett of New York; Samuel E. Dove of Rich- 
mond, Va., Benjamin Chambers of Pennsylvania; Gardiner 
Chandler of Massachusetts; Whitehead Hicks; Daniel Hors- 
manden of New York; 
Cary Ludlow; Edmund 
Penn; James Power of 
Virginia; John Scottow of 
Boston ; William P. Smith 
of New York; Virginia 
Council Chamber; Wil- 
liam Wetmore of Massa- 
chusetts ; Sir William Pep- 
perell, the captor of Louis- 
burg; Richard Henry 
Dana, Sr., poet; Rev. 
William Emerson, father 
of Ralph Waldo; John 
Lowell, Jr. ; Prescott, the 
historian ; Josiah Quincy ; 
Isaiah Thomas; Daniel 
Webster; Edward Ever- 
ett; Hon. Hamilton Fish ; 
George Bancroft; George 
William Child; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; Long- 
fellow ; Agassiz; George 
Ticknor ; George S. Hil- 
lard ; Henry Ward Beecher; Edmund Clarence Stedman ; Lau- 
rence Hutton; Brander Matthews; Charlotte Cushman, 

The plates of John Scottow and Frederik Phillipse are be- 
lieved to be almost unique ; those of Whitehead Hicks and Will- 
iam P, Smith are very rare. 





ExamPLe or MANTLING. 





By the death of Lord de Tabley (November 22d, 1895), 
the collectors of book-plates lose the chief authority on their 
hobby, at least so far as it relates to plates of English origin. 
Better known as the Hon. John Leicester Warren, he published 
(in 1880) ‘‘ A Guide to the Study of Book-Plates,” which, it may 
be said, has formed the basis of most of the subsequent literature 
on the subject. ‘* Warren’s Book-Plates’’ is now a scarce book. 
But the name of Lord Tabley has a better claim for perpetuation 
than through its connection with the book-plate collecting hobby 
and the founding of the Ex-Libris Society in London, with 
which its owner was identified. Lord de Tabley was a poet of 
no mean ability, and his collected lyrical works have had consid- 
erable popularity in England. 

The Rev. T. W. Carson, M.A., of Dublin, another enthusiastic 
lover of book-plates, of which he had a very fine collection, died 
only one day later than Lord de Tabley. 





“SEJANT RAMPANT.”—A _ correspondent asks: 
‘* Was it not a mistake of The Art Amateur last month to rep- 
resent a lion as ‘sejant rampant’? How can the lion be 
both sejant (sitting)and rampant at the same time ?’ It wasno 
mistake. The ‘‘lion rampant’’ shows the beast standing erect on 
his two hind legs, with one of his forelegs elevated, and his tail 
also elevated. As ‘‘sejant rampant,” though seated, he is still 
rampant ; his forelegs and tail are elevated, and his paws rest on 
the ground. In contrast we sometimes find the ‘ lion coward,” 
with eyes downcast and his tail between his legs. 





H. F.—“ Blazon” or “ Blazonry” means .the correct 
technical description and representation of armorial bearings. 
The ‘‘ Escutcheon,”’ strictly speaking, is the shield upon which 
arms are depicted. The word is often used to mean the whole 
coat-of-arms. A ‘‘ Charge”’ is any simple heraldic figure repre- 
sented in a coat-of-arms, 





THE Rose in heraldry is represented in a convention- 
al form, sometimes with only five petals, as in Fig. 89, and some- 
times with ten, as in Fig. go. In the latter case five are repre- 
sented within or upon the outer five. The Rose is never drawn 
with a stalk unless it is specially described in the blazon as 
having one. 





A RICHLY colored stained-glass window, intended for 
the library of the Young Men’s Christian Association at Troy, 
New York, has been on exhibition at the rooms of the Tiffany 
Glass Company, in this city. The window is nearly square, with 
an elliptical top, and the composition is framed in by a hand- 
some Renaissance border. The subject is appropriate to the 
building for which it is designed, being the reception of the Doge 
and aristocracy of Venice by the celebrated printer, Aldus 
Manucius, Thé latter is supposed to be showing the Doge a proof 
of his first edition of the works of Dante. The scene is ina 
loggia overlooking the waters of the lagoon, with the buildings 
of the city in the distance, and the rich and varied costumes 
of the visitors have been combined in a dazzling color effect. 
The figures are about half the size of life, 




















NEW YORK CHINA EXHIBITION. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS 
opened its fourth annual exhibition, December 12th, at its new 
quarters, No. 22 East 16th Street. Although the display of china is 
not so large as usual, we are glad to note a decided advance in 
the quality of the work as a whole, and many individual pieces 
are truly charming. Among the latter are several by Mrs. Anna 
B. Leonard, technically as perfect as any of the same genre that 
are imported. We note especially a set of plates, the borders 
worked up in turquoise blue, raised paste and dainty enamel 
dots, while here and there garlands of ‘* baby roses’’ give the 
necessary additional touches of color, A set of ‘* violet” plates, by 
Mrs. Helen E. Montfort, shows much delicacy both in conception 
and handling ; that the lady has fine feeling for color is evident 
from the manner in which she manages the pale green and white 
enamel borders with which she enframes her dainty flowers. Her 
téte-A-téte set in deep red (nearly a Rose du Barri), with gold 
ornamentation, technically is excellent, but, in common with sev- 
eral other exhibits, it shows the bad practice of wholly covering 
the surface of the china. There are some flagrant instances of 
this, as in that ofa tray, which would easily pass for solid metal un- 
til it should by chance be dropped and expose the cheat. In some 
cases there is much good painting thrown away on a poor or in- 
appropriate design. We call to mind, for instance, a large and 
otherwise handsome lamp, where two flying nude figures (much 
too large) are wrapped around the standard, as it were, ina dis- 
torted and truly uncomfortable way. Other work from this same 
hand shows a lack of appreciation of the opportunities offered 
in the delightful shapes of our modern china, Yet many pieces 
by this same artist are dainty and refined. 

Alamp by Mr. Bier challenges attention rather from its brill- 
iant coloring, in ‘‘ Spirit of Dawn,” than by beauty of design. 
The contrary may be said of his charming miniature of Emma 
Eames, with its soft finish and delicate glaze. 

A number of sea-weed effects, all well handled, are shown by 
Mrs. Calhoun and Mrs. Andressen, The latter makes a very at- 
tractive exhibit, including a large mirror framed in tiles, deco- 
rated with clematis. This is rather more ambitious than artis- 
tic, and, with the exception of a large jardiniére of peonies, we pre- 
fer Mrs. Andressen’s smaller specimens of decoration ; they are 
both tender in coloring and graceful in design. 

Of Mr. Bischoff’s beautiful work, it seems hardly necessary 
to speak. One only regrets that he sends but a single example, a 
large plaque of grapes, painted as only he can paint them, It 
is almost amusing to note the influence of his masterly touch 
throughout the exhibition. Indeed, mainly to the teaching 
of Mr. Bischoff and of Mr. Leykauff must be traced the broader 
and freer conceptions shown in much recent china painting. 
Mr. Maene deserves high commendation for his clever face and 
figure painting, although he shows but one specimen. 

Mme. Le Prince, the Society’s energetic president, is represented 
by a delightful bit of color in underglaze, a vase with oranges 
as a motive, it reminding one of the Rookwood pottery, with- 
out being at all an imitation, The Misses Le Prince and Mrs. 
Priestman have also several attractive examples of Delft blue 
underglaze, a style of decoration which we are glad to see grow- 
ing in favor. The exhibition opens almost at the hour of our going 
to press, sothat we can now only barely mention the names of 
Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, Mrs. C. T. Pond, Mrs. F. H. Neilson, 
Mrs. E. P. Wickes, Mrs. Mary A. Neal, Mrs. W. E. Burlock, 
Mrs. Sophie Knight Oak, Mrs. Launitz Raymond, Mrs. S. C. 
Rice, Miss M. C. Dexter, Miss Florence Allen, Miss Hood, The 
Osgood Art School (whose lunch set in overglaze blue was very 
noticeable) and others who all show capital work. 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE ATLANTA FATIR. 


THE collection of decorated china contributed by the 
clubs comprising the National League of Mineral Painters was 
the leading feature in the New York City Room of the Woman’s 
Building. It occupied six hundred square feet of space,and was 
distributed in five handsome glass cabinets, presented by various 
large furniture firms of New York. As we have already noticed, 
the entire furnishing of the room has been generously presented 
to the city of Atlanta. The clubs represented were: The New 
York Society of Keramic Arts, the Brooklyn Society of Mineral 
Painters, the Porcelain League of Cincinnati, the Jersey City 
Keramic Art Club, the Bridgeport League of Keramic Arts, 
the Chautauqua Keramic Art Clubs and the Detroit Keramic 
Art Club. 

The miniatures were exhibited by themselves, and consisted of 
historical subjects and portraits. The times of Louis XV. and 
of Napoleon were admirably treated by Frank Maene, of the 
New York Society. In quite another line were the fine examples 
in portraiture by Isabel E. Smith (also of the New York So- 
ciety), sent to Atlanta from Paris, where she is studying; the 
‘*Mme. Elizabeth,” by Mrs. Worth Osgood, of the Brooklyn 
Society, and the portrait plate, by Mrs. Fischer, of the Cincinnati 
Club. From the last-named club were also figures decorating a 
candelabrum, by Mrs. Rudolph Fischer, charming in color and 
design, and a companion painted by Mrs. Stanage, and a 
** Nidia” tray by Miss Hermine Richards, a dainty and altogether 
exquisite piece of work. 

Fine examples of enamels and raised gold in conventional de- 
sign were exhibited by Mrs. Walter H. Field, President of the 
Cincinnati Porcelain League, in a set of monogram plates in 
white enamel and raised gold of simple but artistic design. 

Among several pieces exhibited by Mrs. E. Launitz Raymond, 
Secretary of the National League, a ‘ Valentine Cun.” with 
heads of Cupids and enamelled hearts, delicate scrolls and traceries 
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FROM THE HEWINS’ COLLECTION OF BOOK-PLATES. 


in raised gold, was particularly noticeable. The same artist sent 
also some rich specimens in black and gold, a style which she has 
called ‘* Damascene”’ from its resemblance to that interesting class 
of Oriental metal decoration. Six tall cubes by Mrs. Fischer were 
particularly fine. In the same line were well-executed specimens 
by Mrs. Leonard, of the New York Club; Mrs. Wilkinson and 
Miss Miriam L. Candler, of the Detroit Club, and the Misses 
Clara Newton and Marie Weighell, of the Cincinnati Club. 

The best examples of gold etching were sent by the Detroit 
Club. Worthy of particular mention were the tea-set in Royal 
Berlin style by N. T. Bingham, a vase by Miss Mary Perry, and 
an exquisite brown and gold vase by Louise T. Harrison, © 

In floral decorations Mrs. Bingham contributed a remarkably 
beautiful tea-set in green with white violets, and no gold ; Miss 
Parkinson a dainty brush tray with cornflowers; Miss Mary 
Perry a very original and effective jardiniére with orchids for 
the motive, and Mrs, Niles a no less successful bread-and-milk 
set with clover. All floral pieces came from the Detroit Club. 

Two beautiful jardiniéres, one representing roses and the other 
lilacs, noticeably fine in color and technique, are the work of the 
former Secretary and President of the Chautauqua Club, Mrs. E. 
Deen Gardner. 

Two framed placques sent by Mrs. Worth Osgood, President 
of the Brooklyn Society, attracted much attention; Mrs. Pond, 
of the New York Society, showed a tea-set with cornflowers, and 
Miss Anne Piper, of the Chautauqua Club, a hawthorne vase, 
both worthy of mention. Miss Peachy’s poppy decoration was 
very noticeable. 

In pate-sur-pate, two jewel-boxes by Mrs. R. B. Turner were 
particularly fine, the figures being in diaphanous drapery on a 
green ground, 

Beside the notable exhibit of placques in blue underglaze of 
Charles Volkmar, there were two landscape pieces, exhibited by 
Mrs. Holcombe, Treasurer of the League, and six heads by Miss 
Cory. Miss M. Le Prince sent a brown monochrome in under- 
glaze, representing a scene on the Bronx River. From Jersey 
City there was avery good example—a Venetian scene—by W. B. 
Priestman ; by Miss M. Wakeman there was a clever landscape. 

Mrs. Doremus, President of the Bridgeport Club, was repre- 
sented by a jar with palms, also a decoration in green and gold. 


(We have kept this page open until the last possible hour, awaiting the 
report of the Committee on Awards ; but it appears that we must go to 
press this month without it. Ep. A. A.) 


THE ATLAN CERAMIC ART CLUB gave their second 
annual exhibition at the Art Institute, Chicago, at the end of 
November. The work shown far surpassed that of last year, 
both in execution and design. Among the exhibitors were Miss 
Eva C. Adams, Mrs. E. L. Humphrey, Mrs, J. W. March, Miss 
L. Anderson, Mrs. N. A. Cran, Miss L. E. Cole, Miss M. Dib- 
ble, Mrs. A. Frazee, Mrs. W. Greenleaf, Miss F. Minor, Mrs. 
McCreery, Mrs. J. Pratt, Miss Phillipps, Mrs. Pyott, Mrs. J. H. 
Wagner, Mrs. J. E. Zeublin, Mrs. Sechem. 


Mrs. D. E. OAK gave an exhibition of her work in 
decorated china at her studio in New York early in December. 








THE Nebraska Ceramic Club on December 5, opened 
an unsually interesting exhibition at Omaha, The contributors 
included Miss Butterfield, Fanny Bachman, Laura H. Downs, 
M. S. Dubois, F. M. Wright, A. S. Hoffman, C. R. Davidson, 
Charles L. Geiger, George I. Gilbert, J. J. Monel, Georgie Krug, 
Lois Lund, Thomas Orr, and J. C. Morrow ; Nina Lombard of 
Fremont; A. B. Fuller of Ashland ; F. S. White of Plattsmouth ; 
R. L. Downing and James L. Tout of Kearny. 





THE Ccwles Art School of Boston is to be congratu- 
lated on securing the services of that able painter, Mr. Douglas 
Volk, who has long been identified with the best interests of art 
education in Minneapolis. 





THE “ Mother and Child” by George de Forrest Brush, 
which we noticed when it was exhibited at Knoedler’s last winter, 
has been bought in the Boston Art Museum. 


THE Art Committee of the Municipal Improvement 
League of Chicago consists of Lorado Taft, the sculptor, L. G. 
Millet, decorative painter, and Mr. Vanderpoel, It will be interest- 
ing to see what it will accomplish in its aim to ‘* keep out the 
erection of inferior monuments or statues.” 


THE first award of the Rinehart bequest of the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, gives the Paris scholarship to Mr, 
Proctor of New York, and the Roman scholarship to Mr. Her- 
mon A. MacNeil of Chicago. Mr. Proctor is best known as the 
sculptor of some of the animals guarding the bridges at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Mr, NacNeil also made his American début 
at the Fair, although he had previously exhibited at the Paris 
Salon. His work has been principally on Indian subjects, some 
of which, shown at the Sculpture Society’s exhibition in the spring, 
attracted considerable attention. Both artists are American born 
and between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age ; these condi- 
tions, with those of sending home some examples of their work, 
are the only ones imposed by the committee. The Roman prize 
bestows $1100 for the first year, together with a studio and other 
conveniences in the Villa Ludovici. It will probably cover four 
years, part of which may be spent in travelling. On the ad- 
visory committee were Messrs. St. Gaudens and French, sculptors, 
Mr. McKim, the architect, and Mr. Walters, the well-known con- 
noisseur of Baltimore. 


RICHARD M. SHOBER, formerly a pupil of The Art 
Institute, Chicago, is said to be the first foreigner who has taken 
the first medai for artistic anatomy at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. The examination is severe. It consists of an anatomical 
drawing ona given subject, to be done in two hours (the candidate 
being shut up alone), and a demonstration on the board before a 
commission of five professors, There were eight other compe- 
titors, all Frenchmen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Editor, while willing to consider anything offered for 
publication, cannot return rejected manuscripts or designs un- 
less accompanied by a remittance to cover the cost of doing so, And 
he accepts no responsibility of any kind tn connection with any 
manuscript or design which may be sent to him unsolt ited, 
whether accompanied with a remittance Jor their return or not. 


O1L AND WATER COLOR PAINTING. 


B. G. asks: (1) Is it well in water-color painting to 
attempt to arrive at the full force of color with one wash, or is 
it better to graduate the tones with two or three washes? (2) 
In mixing tints, is it best to use the top of a box, or a saucer ? 
Should you use aclean brush for each color, or dip it first in one 
and then in the other ? (3) Do not some colors ** kill’’ others ? 
(4) What is the best way to study values, contrasts, and color ? 
(5) What plaster casts do you recommend for a winter’s work at 
home ? 

(1) It is a very difficult matter to arrive at the full force of a 
tone (in water-color painting) in the first wash, and it is not ad- 
visable for the student to attempt such a method. A series of 
successive washes covering the whole paper each time is, for the 
student, the most satisfactory way of working. In this manner 
the tones are kept clear and well balanced. The whole effect 
thus becomes gradually strengthened, and the composition is 
brought together naturally. If Chinese White is used, the high 
lights are left until the last, when the color is loaded on in clear, 
fresh tints which should not be worked over. Very little water 
is needed here. In mixing tints it is better to have a large 
saucer or deep plate rather than use the top of the box. Put 
out the clear colors along the edge of the plate, and mix the 
washes in the centre with plenty of water, Have at hand a large 
tumbler or bowl of clear water to dip the brush into, ‘This must 
be cleaned frequently, (3) Some colors certainly do ‘ kill” 
others, and no two colors should be carelessly intermingled with- 
out full knowledge of what the result will be. For example, 
Light Red will * kill” Cobalt, while Rose Madder will, if mixed 
with it, produce an exquisite purple tint. The best way to study 
values, harmonious contrasts, and learn the subtleties of color is 
to arrange a series of still-life studies in which the composition 
will present objects of contrasting color which shali still be harmo- 
nious, while at the same time different values are presented tothe 
eye. (4) Among the best plaster casts for home study may be 
mentioned—the Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belvedere, Head of 
Niobe, Head of Diana, Torso of Hercules, Busts of Young 
Augustus, Nero and Psyche. There are many other beautiful 
examples to choose from of equal excellence. 


H. D.—* Gouache painting” and “ painting in body 
color’ mean the same thing. All the colors are mixed with 
Chinese White, which is the most useful of all the ** body’’ or 
opaque colors, As in any other water-color work, you must 
shade your draperies and dresses with their complementary col- 
ors. Thus, Red may be shaded with Green, Yellow with Violet, 
Ultramarine Blue with Orange, Orange with Blue, Violet with 
Indian Yellow, Cobalt Blue with Ochre ; Carmine may be shaded 
with light Emerald Green, Emerald Green with Violet Blue, and 
I.emon Yellow with Lilac made of Pink and light Blue. The 
grays shade all colors. Black is shaded with White, and White 
with Black, 









SOME NOTABLE “ BARLY AMERICAN” SPECIMENS. 


FROM THE ** HEWINS” COLLECTION OF BOOK-PLATES, JUST ACQUIRED BY MR. W. E. BAILLIE, OF BKIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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N. Y.—One way to apply oil paints to silk or satin 
with the assurance that they will not spread around the edge of 
the pattern is to outline with varnish. 


T. J.—The Cabbage Rose may be treated in the 


same way as the American Beauty, and with about the same 


colors we gave for it, except that more Rose Madder and Scarlet , 


Lake should be used than crimson. 


B. J.—(1) If you keep your shadows very transparent, 
the opacity of the light in your water-color painting will make 
your object look solid. (2) By writing to Rockwoud, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York, you can get a list of prices of Bromide Enlarge- 
ments of photographs, which are sold ‘*‘ lightly printed on What- 
man water-color paper, for coloring.” (3) Both emerald green 
and cadmium have a tendency to turn black (oxidize) by exposure 
to the air. 


J. F. T.—For painting on Bolting cloth or French 
muslin, use ordinary oil colors much diluted with turpentine. 
Let them be almost as thin as tapestry dyes. Wash in the gen- 
eral tones with flat or round bristle brushes. The small details 
and deeper touches are put in with small sable brushes, Nos. 7 
and 9, and less turpentine is used. Stretch the cloth tightly in a 
frame before beginning to paint, and have a pad of blotting-paper 
or clean soft muslin beneath, 


D. C. G.—All oil paintings should be left several 
months at least after being finished before any permanent 
varnish is put on them, and then there should be just enough to 
keep the dark, transparent colors looking fresh, and not enough 
to give a varnished appearance—that would cheapen and ruin 
any picture. Soehnée’s French retouching varnish is good ; but, 
for a more lasting varnish, use the best mastic. It should be 
thin—like water and not like syrup. Spirits of turpentine may be 
used to thin it, if necessary. Use a broad bristle varnishing 
brush, passing it regularly over the canvas without touching any 
part more than once. Be sure that there is not enough left any- 
where on the surface to run and form drops. Hold the canvas 
obliquely and view it with the light striking across it to see that 
no places are missed or overcharged. Leave it to dry in a rather 
warm, clear air, away from sun, wind, and dust. 





A PROBLEM IN CHINA FIRING. 


SiR: Please tell me if I have failed to follow properly 
E. C. Brady’s directions given in The Art Amateur for firing 
the “ game set” you published about a year ago. I am not en- 
tirely satisfied with the result. I fired the first painting ‘* hard,” 
as directed, and secured a beautiful glaze. I then retouched and 
gave a ‘‘light fire,” and all the second touches are dull—not 
brilliant like the first work. Should this be the result? I do 
not like the effect, nor the idea of putting food upon any surface 
unglazed. What was my mistake? How can I get a glaze ? 

M. S., Washington Square, New York. 

It is probable that in your efforts to follow the directions 
closely, you gave foo ‘‘light” a fire. In sending articles to a 
professional firer, strict orders for a light fire will in all cases secure 
one sufficiently hard. As the most he can do is to put the ware 
on the top of his kiln, he must fire for his whole kiln, and not for 
the few pieces. On the other hand, amateurs often fire too hard, 
or at least harder than is necessary, and, as they term it, ‘‘ hold 
the fire,” with the idea of getting a glaze, when, in fact, no 
amount of firing will secure a uniform glaze if the glazing matter 
is not in the colors, 

In the game set, much soft color was used in the first painting, 
with the intention of getting a full and brilliant glaze, and the 
hard fire to develop the whole properly. As we know that cer- 
tain soft colors, such as Ivory Yellow and Pearl Gray under 
strong heat, have a tendency to weaken and sometimes destroy 
other colors, it was to be expected that such change might take 
place in the first firing ; and for this reason it is obvious that a 
second hard firing, and especially ‘‘ holding the fire,’’ would be 
fatal to the retouching on this soft ground. Hence the repeated 
warning, given in our printed directions for treatment, regarding 
the need of a light fire, which should be just sufficient to soften 
the glaze, and receive the new color without destroying any of the 
details. Managed in this manner, the glaze should be perfect and 
no details lost, and it will be necessary that the fire be cut off 
but a few moments sooner than in the first case. 

Of course, the matter must be decided entirely by the color 
conditions, and these cannot be put into words. But a good 
way to experiment is to set a plate near the top of the kiln, in 
such a position that it can be seen at the same time as the ware 
at the bottom. Then give an ordinary hard firing, noticing the 
difference in color between the two, and be guided by the result. 

It may also be that, while you used enough soft color to secure, 
as you did, a beautiful glaze at first, it was not strong enough to 
bear up the second painting. Or, it may be that, in this second 
painting, you used an excess of very hard colors, such as Green 7 
or Brown 17, without other colors to softenthem. Knowing the 
principle, one should constantly study all phases of the subject, 
as no written directions will give the same idea to different per- 
sons. And, doing one’s own firing, one has every chance to learn 
the nature of all the colors. 

To repair damages, try thin washes of Pearl Gray or Light Sky 
Blue, as the case calls for ; either will make but little change in 
the coloring. Then fire again, this time a little harder than 
before. 





A. F. T.—Mr. Volkmar's blue is for underglaze paint- 
ing only, and a very admirable reproduction it is of the famous 
old blue of Delft. What you should have got for your mono- 
chrome experiments in overglaze (i.e., ordinary china painting) 
is the “ Osgood Holland Delft Blue,’ which is excellent for the 
purpose. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


A. J. F.—(1) Strictly speaking, the term “ values” refers 
to the relation of dark and light between one color and another. 
(2) Rococo style in architecture is a style which flourished prin- 
cipally during the reign of Louis XV. of France. It is marked 
by an extravagant use of flowing lines and curves, often of very 
good effect in small objects, but giving a meretricious air to 
large rooms, and particularly to exteriors. 


READER.—(1) See our answer to B. J. (2) The “silk 
hat’’ is not represented black in the case you mention probably 
because it reflects so much light on its shiny surface. Actual 
black would be found in looking into a hole from which no reflec- 
tion of light is given back. 


“StTyLus.”—The prices paid to illustrators by the 
magazines vary so much thatit is difficult to answer your ques- 
tion. Pen-drawings for reproduction by the photo-engraving 
processes range in value from, say, $10 to $100 a page of the size 
of The Art Amateur, according to the skill and reputation of the 
artist and the character of the work. Carefully shaded draw- 
ings, asa rule, are worth more than mere sketches or outline 
work. Some illustrators reckon the value of their time at so 
much a day, and charge accordingly. Only,experienced draughts- 
men, however, have any chance for employment on a first-class 


publication. As in all other occupations calling for special 
knowledge, a learner cannot reasonably expect to be paid for do- 
ing poorly what others make a specality of doing well. 


L. C.—Oak may be turned black, so as to resemble 
ebony, by the following process: The wood is immersed for 
forty-eight hours in a hot saturated solution of alum, then brushed 
over several times with a logwood decoction, prepared by boiling 
one part of best logwood with ten parts of water, filtering through 
linen, and evaporating at a gentle heat until the volume is re- 
duced one half. To every quart of this from ten to fifteen drops 
of a saturated solution of indigo, completely neutral, are added. 
After applying this dye, rub the wood with a saturated and fil- 
tered solution of verdigris in hot concentrated acetic acid, and re- 
peat the operation until a black of the desired intensity is got. 


S. B.—There are always so many applicants for ad- 
mission, that it is not easy to be admitted to Cooper Institute. 
It is first necessary to send your application in writing. Your 
name will then be put upon record, and when your turn comes, you 
will be informed of the fact. It will then be only necessary to 
submit a drawing from the cast, for criticism, If this shows suf- 
ficient promise, you will be admitted without further formality. 
There are free classes in the morning as well as in the evening, 
where drawing from the cast and from life is taught. 


S. F.—A specialty of tapestry painting is made by 
Messrs. J. F. Douthitt & Co. (286 Fifth Avenue, New York), 
where lessons are given by experienced teachers. This firm even 
makes its own materials, and we understand gives employment 
to a good many of its pupils when they have acquired reasonable 
proficiency. 


HOLLAR.—The process of printing etchings is pretty 
much the same now as it has always been. The presses of to-day 
are made with more accuracy than in former times, and, con- 
sequently, the results may be better; but the system of printing 
remains exactly the same. Important improvements have taken 
place, however, in the inking and printing of commercial steel- 
plate work. A good press for printing etchings may be bought 
for $150; but one of large size will cost much more, The cheap- 
est method of proving a plate when a press cannot be obtained 
is to ink it in the usual way, and then pour plaster of Paris over 
it. When the plaster is hard, warm the plate and take off the 
plaster. An impression equal to the finest India proof will be the 
result, 


S.—(1) If you are not sure that your family arms are 
not properly represented, before beginning the emblazonment you 
would do well to write to Mr. Mortimer Delano (104 West 120th 
Street, New York), who, for a modest fee,’ will put you right in the 
matter. (2) Watercolors are used. (3) You can easily draw 
a fine line on paper in water-color if you first dip your brush into 
a pot of ox-gall. Some painters always put a little ox-gall into 
their water, which thus makes the color flow readily. Crane’s 
medium now largely supersedes the use of ox-gall, for it has not 
the bitter and other disagreeable qualities of the latter. 





A CHEAP SCREEN FOR THE STUDIO. 


“GRADUATE. —The coarse linen called burlaps is the 
cheapest material for decoration for such a tall screen as you 
need in your studio. Stretch it tightly on the wooden frame of 
your screen, which may consist of an ordinary threefold wooden 
clothes-horse, such as costs about one dollar. Tack the cloth 
neatly around the edges with brass-headed tacks. Then proceed 
to decorate the panels. Use cheap oil colors; they are quite 
good enough for the purpose. Dilute them with spirits of tur- 
pentine until they are as thin as dyes. Then, with large flat and 
round bristle brushes, rub in the general tones, keeping well 
within the outlines. The small details and finishing touches are 
added with smaller pointed sable brushes, and with thicker colors. 
Unbleached muslin of coarse quality may be used if a finer effect 
is preferred, 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“HAYTIME.” 


O1L CoLors.—This subject may be painted on a 
larger canvas if desired, as the careful details shown will admit 
of such treatment without detracting from the composition. A 
system of comparative measurement should be used, as it is not 
safe to trust to the eye alone here in enlarging the scale. In 
copying this study, the following directions will apply to the 
painting onany sized canvas which may be selected. Before be- 
ginning to draw in the composition with charcoal, carry astraight 
guiding line horizontally across the canvas in the middle; below 
this, and parallel to it, place another, running through the foot 
line of the bridge. This will enable you to secure the direction 
of the sloping bank of the river, and also to fix the proportions 
of the horses and wagon in relation to the whole picture plane, 
furnishing thus a valuable lesson in perspective drawing for the 
student. 

Having secured the charcoal drawing with a thin preparatory 
painting of Burnt Sienna and turpentine, begin with the sky.and 
paint in a general tone of light pinkish yellow, adding the light 
touches of blue above while this is still moist, blending the tints 
softly together. Thecolors for the general tone are Yellow Ochre, 
White, a littlke Madder Lake, and a little Ivory Black; at the 
horizon add alittle Light Cadmium to the local tone. Paint the 
touches of clear blue sky with Permanent Blue, White, Madder 
Lake, a little pale Cadmium, and Ivory Black; in parts Raw 
Umber may be added. Paint the purple and green line of the 
land at the horizon with Cobalt, Madder Lake, Yellow Ochre, 
White, and a little Ivory Black. These same colors may be used 
for painting the grass of the middle distance, with the addition of 
a little Cadmium to bring the plane forward. In the immediate 
foreground, where the warmer tones of green and yellow are ob- 
served, mix Antwerp Blue with Cadmium, White, Madder Lake, 
Raw Umber, and Ivory Black. In the foreground shadows at 
the edge of the bank add Burnt Sienna. For the gray and brown 
earth banks use Bone Brown, Yellow Ochre, Cobalt, and Madder 
























Lake, adding Raw Umber and Light Red in the warmer shad- 
ows. The water is painted with the colors given for the sky, with 
the addition of Raw Umber inthe shadows ; more red and yellow 
are also added in the foreground. 

The white horses are painted with White, Yellow Ochre, Raw 
Umber, a little Vermilion, and Ivory Black ; add Madder Lake 
in the shadows, and omit Vermilion here. The lights are touched 
in crisply with White, a little Yellow Ochre, Madder Lake, and 
a very little Ivory Black. Use Cobalt in the half tints, breaking 
it softly intothe local tone. The blue blankets are painted with 
the same color as the blue sky, with the addition of a little Raw 
Umber in the shadows. Paint the brown horse with Bone Brown, 
White, a little Madder Lake, Yellow Ochre, and Cobalt ; add 
Burnt Sienna and Ivory Black in the deeper shadows. 

The hay in the cart is painted with Raw Umber, Yellow Ochre, 
Madder Lake, a little Cobalt ; Ivory Black and Burnt Sienna are 
added in the shadows. The dresses of the figures will repeat 
the colors given for the horses. For the flesh tints use Madder 
Lake, White, Yellow Ochre, Raw Umber, and a little Ivory 
Black, adding Burnt Sienna in the shadows and a little Cobalt in 
the half tints. The blue trousers and the horse blanket are pair.t- 
ed with Antwerp Blue, White, Cadmium, Madder Lake, and 
Ivory Black ; acd Raw Umber in the shadows, and a little Burnt 
Sienna in parts. The bridge is painted with the colors given for 
the gray and white horses, only more Raw Umber is added in 
the local tone. Use small, pointed sables in painting the details 
of the horses and figures, and keep the masses of light and shade 
broad and simple. 





WaATER-COLoRS.—Select a heavy paper of medium texture and 
stretch it well before beginning to paint. Draw in the principal 
outlines of the composition with a finely pointed lead-pencil, with- 
out attempting any detail beyond the placing of the loaded hay 
cart with each figure drawn correctly and in proper proportion. 
Establish the perspective of the river banks in relation to the 
horizon line, and indicate the position of the bridge. Begin with 
the sky, and wash in the local tone of warm yellow gray all over 
the paper, taking out later the spots for the blue sky with a wet 
brush and blotting-paper. Keep the main tint flat at first, deep- 
ening it where needed, by successive washes of the desired color, 
as the painting progresses. When this is dry, run in the blue 
spots, softening any hard edges with a clean brush dipped in 
pure water. The colors needed for the pinkish-yellow tone are 
Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder, and a little Lamp-Black ; add Cad- 
mium later, near the horizon. Wash in the blue spaces with 
pure Cobalt, mixed with a very little of the yellow tint. The 
colors for the soft gray green of the distant landscape are Lamp- 
Black, Yellow Ochre, and Rose Madder, with a little Cobalt 
added in parts. The grass in the middle distance is washed in 
with atone of green made with Prussian Blue, Yeliow Ochre, 
Rose Madder, and Lamp-Black ; warm shadows are added with 
Sepia, Light Red, and Cobalt mixed. The brightest foreground 
greens are made from Cadmium, Antwerp Blue, Rose Madder, 
and a little Lamp-Black ; in the shadows Burnt Sienna is used, 
and Yellow Ochre and Cadmium are washed over the warmer 
tints. The hay is painted with Sepia, Yellow Ochre, Cobalt, 
and Rose Madder; add Lamp-Black in the shadows and cooler 
half tints. In painting the water, repeat the colors given for the 
sky, adding more Cobalt in the local tone. The shadows and 
reflections along the bank are washed in with Sepia, Yellow 
Ochre, Cobalt, and Rose Madder; run in parts crisp little 
washes of pure blue, pink, and yellow, to suggest the reflected 
sky tints. In painting the white horses, mix a local gray tint 
with Yellow Ochre, a little Rose Madder, and Lamp-Black ; add 
Sepia in the shadows and a little Cobalt in the bluish half tints. 
The brown horse is painted with Vandyck Brown, Yellow Ochre, 
Cobalt, and a little Rose Madder, deepening this tint in the 
shadows. The blue horse blanket is washed in with a tone made 
from Cobalt, Cadmium, a little Rose Madder, and alittle Lamp- 
Black ; in shading, use Sepia with the local tone of blue. The 
white shirts and caps are painted with the colors given for the 
white horse, while the purple garments are washed in with a 
tint made from Cobalt, Rose Madder, and a little Lamp-Black, 
adding Yellow Ochre in the lights, and Sepia, with more Rose 
Madder, in the shadows. For the flesh tints, mix Rose Madder, 
Yellow Ochre, a little Cobalt and Sepia, and a touch of Lamp- 
Black in the cooler grays. The body of the cart is painted with 
a warm gray made from Sepia, Cobalt, and Light Red ; Yellow 
Ochre and a little Lamp-Black are added in parts, and where the 
deepest shadows occur, Rose Madder is substituted for Light 
Red. The old bridge may be painted with the same grays given 
for the horses, with the addition of more Sepia in the local tone. 
Use finely pointed camel’s-hair brushes in drawing the details of 
the figures, also the cart-wheels and legs of the horses. Handle 
the water in the immediate foreground with broad washes, and 
put in any small details at the last with smaller brushes. 





PLATE DECORATION. 


TINT the rim of the plate with Coalport Green (dust- 
ed on) and edge it with ascroll of raised paste. The color 
should be wiped out very carefully where the scroll cuts it, and 
the plate should then be fired. The blossoms are in raised paste 
also, and should be modelled, the outside of the petals being a 
little higher than the centre; thus accenting the character of the 
flower. On the extreme edge of the rim there should be a gold 
line or band ; this always gives finish to a plate. 





“ SEVRES” CUP AND SAUCER. 


TURQUOISE blue would be a charming color for 
this graceful model. Draw the design in India ink, and then 
put on the tint. Always be careful to have the edges wiped out 
clean for the paste scroll. The little roses are painted with Rose 
Pompadour for the first firing and are shaded with a light wash 
of Carmine No. 3 for the second. For the leaves use Moss Green 
V, shaded with Brown Green. Give variety to the leaves by 
adding touches of blue greens, and then, again, touches of Red 
Brown. , 





BONBONNIERE. 


THIS box is Beleek ware. It is not tinted. The 
scrolls are in raised paste, with settings for enamel dots. The 
latter are made to resemble turquoises: they are white enamel, 
colored with a mixture of Deep Blue Green and Night Green. The 
curved lines on the edge are in paste and filled in with blue 
enamel. 











AT the linen stores one sees, besides the beautiful 
damask, an unusual display of drawn work, this season. The 
hand-drawn liners at McCutcheon’s are a German importation. 
These centre-pieces, doilies, scarfs, and carving cloths are most 
elaborate. Unlike the sheer Mexican drawn linens, they are of a 
heavy grade and the patterns are wide open and heavily knotted. 
They are fine examples of white work, and will be very effective 
over the white tablecloth. At McGibbon’s are to be seen linen 
squares and scarfs decorated with open work wrought out in 
white silks, These are not handwork, but they are good in effect. 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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NO. 1587.—CUP AND SAUCER WITH FLORAL AND 
RAISED-PASTE DECORATION. By Anna B. Lronarp 














NO. 1588.—CHOCOLATE CUP AND SAUCER. By E. M. Hattowrit. 





NO. 1589.—BONBONNIERE DECORATION IN RAISED-PASTE 
AND ENAMEL. By Axna B. Leonarn. 


NO. 1590.—BORDER IN ROCOCO STYLE. Adapted by Leonanv-Lesrer. 
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NO. 1594.—PANEL FOR THE CUPBOARD-DOOR OF THE CARVED DESK. By Joun K. Cree 


THE FIRST PARTS OF THE WORKING DRAWINGS WERE GIVES IN THE ART AMATEUR LAST MONTH. 
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NO. 1595.—WOODEN FIRE-SCREEN, CARVED IN ‘VIKING’: (SCANDINAVIAN) STYLE. 


Designed by KARL von RYDINGSVARD. 
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NO. 1596.—HAND-MIRROR FOR CHIP-CARVING, WITH ALTERNATIVE 
DESIGN FOR HANDLE. 





























NO. 1597.—DESIGN FOR THE TOP OF A BOX IN CHIP-CARVING. 


NO. 1598.~DESIGN FOR THE BACK OF A HANO- 
- MIRROR, OR THE TOP OF A JEWEL-B0X, 
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NO. 1591.—POWDERING’’ DESIGN FOR EMBROI- 
DERY. 


NO. 1592.—EVENING PRIMROSE (SEMI-CONVEN- 
TIONAL TREATMENT) DESIGN FOR 
CHINA PAINTING OR EMBROIDERY. 
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